


Lovely Lady, dressed in blue. 


Teach me how to pray! 
God was just your little Boy— 


Tell me what to say! ... 


Do you think He really cares 
If [ tell Him things— 
Little things that happen? And 


Do the angels’ wings 


Vake a noise? And can He hear 
Ve if I speak low? 
Does He understand me now? 


Tell me, for you know! ... 
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As Your Gift 


GIVE THE FINEST 


Li Sign 


the best matter in the best 
manner” 


Gift Subscriptions for GRADUATION 
e MOTHER’S DAY e FATHER’S DAY 
e ORDINATIONS e PROFESSIONS 
Announced with an Attractive, 
Personal Gift Card... 





Admired 
Acceptable 
Appreciated 








For All Oceasions ... 
WIVE . / A Gift Subscription represents your thoughtful. 
ANNIV ERSARIES ness on the Occasion—and in the months to come. 


BIRTHDAYS Young and old alike will appreciate the distinctive- 
n 


ess of your gift — continuing throughout the year. 


COMMEMORATIONS Mother's Day, Father’s Day, Easter, 
pees ‘ ™ Christmas — suitable for all these. 
GRADUATIONS Youth likes THE SIGN and enjoys it. 
: ™ An aid in school and in careers, too. 


ORDINATIONS Highest praise and appreciation of THE 


SIGN come from priests who receive it. 


PROFESSIONS $n, too, tell us they like 


to have their own copies. 


WEDDINGS It won't substitute for sterling, but 


when a less expensive gift will do... 


@ $3 per year e@ Two years for $5 
Or, Two l-year Subscriptions $5 


Gift Order Dept. 
UNION CITY, N. J. 





“SEE WHAT 
THE Sign Says” 


@ Using our promotion slogan to 
tell you of activities within THE 
SIGN Building. For example: We 
had a hurried phone call . . . 
War Relief Services — NCWC, 
calling from their offices high in 


the Empire State Building, across 
the Hudson from us, wanted 50,000 
reprints of the article “Children 
of Peace’ — before THE SIGN 
for March was to be published. 
Furthermore, 10,000 had to be 


JUNTA 
Aro. 
a ae 
printed, shipped—and arrive in 
Washington within a week... 
In Philadelphia, deadline neared 
at the high-speed press that prints 
THE SIGN (and Time, too!) We 
didn't risk holding out the type, 
for fear of being late. Besides, 
final proofs weren't ready. But we 
got a proof over night, corrected 
it by phone, had a final next day. 


@ Photo-offset did the job in two 
days, delivered to New York's 
Penn Station. A WRS staffer was 
to take it on the train. Then she 
learned the weight. Climax? Yes: 
Air Express. Arrived on time, too! 


P.S.: Three other orders for a total 
of 63,000 reprints that month. 
Need any? Write to: 
THE SIGN 
Room 105, Sign Bldg. 
Union City, N. J. 














Both of these Catholic best sellers 


The Catholic book club which you can 
depend upon to bring you regularly 
only the finest Catholic books which 
are a credit to your reading tastes, 
provide elevating additions to your 
home library, and offer a wealth of 
Catholic information for your entire 
family will present you with TWO 
Catholic best sellers absolutely FREE 
if you become a member now! 


THE THREE BROTHERS 
By Michael Laverty 
Here is a beautifully written novel 
about three brothers. It discloses the 
conflict in the lives of three common- 
place, but very real people. It has 
been described by the New York 
Times as “The quiet work of a sensi- 
tive and perceptive artist . . . a master 


THE STORY OF 
THERESE NEUMANN 


By Albert P. Schimberg 
All the strange facts about that mod- 
ern mystic and stigmatist who suffers 
the agony of the Passion every week, 
has totally abstained from food and 


drink since 1927, and yet continues to 
live a normal life, interested in all 
that is happening in her village. 


at setting forth the sights and sounds of daily life.” And 
7, Trial said it was “all in all, a superior Catholic 
novel. 


Join this truly Catholic book club and be assured of books always acceptabic! 


Don’t expose your family to the dangers| pay the regular publisher's price for it,) the lists of all publishers in order to bring 
of even doubtful literature . . . join an| plus 15 cents for postage and handling.) you the best Catholic book currently being 
exclusively Catholic club which con-| All selections are moderately priced,| published. In this way, you are assured 
sistently offers you the finest Catholic| some of them costing you as little as|reguler service in providing you, every 
books on the market! Not only are the| $1.50. Every month, you receive the Fore-| month, with a fine Catholic book. It is 
Foundation selections devoid of any ob-| cast which tells you in advance about the/ not only your free book when you become 
jectionable material, they also make a| next selection and gives you information|a member, but it is each selection and 
Positive contribution to your growth as| about other books which you may prefer | your dividends which you can accept with- 
a Catholic by presenting some phase of| to the current selection. Of course, you| out hesitation because you know Founda- 
Catholicism in the most interesting pos-| need not buy a book every month — you| tion books are never an insult to your 
_ way. a ‘eo just agree to buy five books a year. Catholic ideals. 
offers you more than fiction, although 
oe fine novels come to you regularly —" Free hog em caye wena Cath ae Se Giae ee 

mong th lecti -.4.| Another popular feature about the - 
ii of seine ne pn cig 5 olic Literary Foundation is the free book The Catholic Literary Foundation 
psychology, and spiritual reading. dividend you receive every time you pur- 540 North Milwaukee Street 

chase five books. In this way, af so ex- Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
No Membership Dues pense to you, you can build <<a eee ee OE Re Oe EE OO Re ee ee ee ee ee 





for each book as you receive it and you| books which have permanent 





There is no membership fee. You pay|up 2 library of Catholic | FRE 





The Archbishop of New Orleans 
encourages membership 
in the Catholic Literary Foundation 
“The method which the Catholic Literary 
Foundation pursues in the dissemination of 
Catholic literature deserves commendation and 
encouragement. It affords to subscribers the 
guarantee that the books for which they sub- 
scribe represent worthily progressive Catholic 
thought and spirit, while at the same time it 
provides a circle of readers to Catholic 
authors, who certainly deserve this considera- 
tion of their labors and sacrifices. Therefore, 
we wish the Catholic Literary Foundation 
continued success.” 


Mose, 2 Joseph Francis Rammel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 








value to you and your 
family. Each dividend book 
is carefully chosen to give 
you the feeling of satisfac- 
tion that the books in your 
home exemplify the finest 
in current literature — all 
of them wholesome books, 
whether it is fiction to en- 
tertain you, biography to in- 
spire you, or factual books 
to inform you. 


The Best 


From All Publishers 
The Foundation book selec- 
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Creamy 
Peanut Spread 


Children 
universally 
approve—grown 
folks prefer it 
because it is so 
palatable. 





if you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


bd Sexton 


Qualily Foods 














TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC-CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on pri- 
vate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Fhila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoein. 
aquaplaning, archery, key, tennis. dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
Ist year. Mr. William M. Lynch, Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Directors. Cat Mrs. James P. Lynch, 


Camp Tegawitha, in-the-Poconos. Tobyhanna, Penna. 
L E Catholic Camp, Boys 7-18 
in White Mountains, N. H. 


Separate Junior Group. Private lake. All water 
ports, riding, riflery, basketball, baseball, football, 
be xing, craftwork, movies, camping trips to Canada 
and mountains, laundry, included in fee of $275. 
Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at 
Quebec. Scholarships available. Registered nurse. 
No hay fever. Half-season enrollments accepted. 
Directors: L. S. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Fr. Townsend, Sacred Heart 





























of Jubilee — 1950 
Complete Illustrated 


F R E E Information Booklet 


Send for Your Copy NOW 


AMERICAN EXPRESS — 
CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 


National Headquarters: 
1841 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
(Dept. M-5) 

















PROFITS 


For Yourself or Organization 
- SELLING - 
MERCHANDISE & BLANKETS 
ON THE CLUB PLAN 
For Details & Samples Write to: 
Charles S. Burns, Asso. 
1220-24 Centre Ave. Reading. Pa. 
PSH SS TOKE EO OOO 











University. 








Camp St. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Boys 7-16. 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake 100 mi. from N.Y.C. Best in Camp Life. 
Modern buildings. Lavatory in each cabin. Hot 
showers. Artesian well. Balanced meals. Pasteur- 
ized milk. Diversified activities—recreational and 
instructional. Mature, cultured professional staff. 
Catholic Chaplain. $400 A age we) Catalog. 
Robt. S. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 


» New Have 
er phone Fordham 7- 7768 (Bron): Virotnia 7- $518 (Weed. 
Robert 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NAMASCHAUG—Lake Spofford 

BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
50th Season 
Rates: $200 Nine Weeks; $110 Per Month 
SPRUCELAND—Granite Lake 

GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 
29th Season 
Rates: $225 for Season; $120 Per Month 
MARQUETTE—on Lake Spofford 

BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
29th Season 
Featuring $60 Two-week Reservation 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each 

mp. Physician in Attendance. Balanced Meals 

— Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts — 
Mature Supervision—Transportation Included in 


All Fees. 
For Booklet Write 


(Boys) JOHN E. CULLUM 
(Girls) MR. gl <a L. T. FELL 


Building. Uses” cin New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840—If no answer call 











maven). Direct ors: Rev. Herbert McElroy, UNion 5-7178 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES CAMP ACADIA 


Camp for Giris - 6 to 18 


for Boys - 6 to 18 


43rd Season. Two modern camps. Finest facilities for sports, arts, crafts, dramatics. Excellent 
food. Located at Livingston Manor, N. Y. Boy and girl camps one mile apart on 1600 acre 
estate. Fee $350 for eight weeks—starts July Ist. For catalogs and Inquiries, address: 


Reverend Joseph Connor 
474 West 142nd Street 
New York 31, New York 
Phone: WAdswerth 6-3840 





Hallett Abend 
Eprtors OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to congratulate you on your fine 
article, “Paving the Way for Conquest,” by 
Hallett Abend in the March issue. Although 
the standard of your articles is always high, 
this was an especially interesting and timely 
topic. 

(Miss) Peccy GLErson 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Father Dobson Replies 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

The purpose of my article, “I Know a 
Union Man Who,” was net to deny the ex- 
istence of abuses, sometimes flagrant abuses, 
in the union movement. My article was a 
plea for a single standard of judgment on 
the part of our American people. I pointed 
out that abuses on the part of a single 
union member or of a single union are 
attributed by American people to the whole 
union movement, while on the other hand 
abuses committed by a single industrialist 
or by a single company are attributed to 
the person or the firm alone. There was no 
attempt to whitewash or deny the facts on 
abuses in the union movement. I further 
pointed out that, for every abuse in the 
union movement, we can find similar 
abuses in every other walk of life. 

“Rev. Dobson can’t point out a single 
instance where heads of any large corpora- 
tion in America have ‘ganged up’ on labor.” 
Here, Mr. Matthews reveals that he knows 
nothing of our industrial history. In the 
Homestead Strike, in 1892, Andrew Carnegie 
and Mr. Frick hired Pinkerton detectives 
to break the strike, and several workers 
lost their lives. In the Ludlow Massacre of 
1914, the wives and children of strikers 
were shot down and killed by thugs hired 

John D. Rockefeller’s company, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. During 
the railroad strikes of 1922, the New York 
Times reported re strike breakers, “train- 
load after trainload of thugs, gunmen, 
sharks, ex-bootleggers, second-story men, ho- 
boes, and toughs are enjoying the hospital- 
ity of the railroads.” The La_ Follette 
Committee Report, 74th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, reveals dozens of instances such as 
have just been recited. 

Labor Problems in American Industry, 
Carroll R. Daugherty, pages 635 to 637, 
would provide very informative reading for 
Mr. Matthews. I would refer him to page 
664 of this book in which is recounted the 
preparation made by the “Little Steel” 
companies for the strikes of 1937. These 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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simply: “The parties to this treaty . . . seek to 

promote stability and well-being in the North 
Atlantic area. They are resolved to unite their 
efforts for collective defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security. .. . The parties agree 
that an armed attack against one or more of them 
in Europe or North America shall be considered 
an attack against them all.” 

This pact inaugurates a new epoch in Ameri- 
can foreign policy; it is a complete break with the 
past. It indicates that we have learned a few les- 
sons in the last ten years. Hitler’s opportunity was 
twofold: his victims were not united, and they 
were practically disarmed. At long last, we are 
taking steps to insure that Stalin will not be given 
the same opportunity. 

Russian obstruction has made it quite evident 
that the U.N. is impotent to prevent a war be- 
tween the major powers. But Article 51 of its 
Charter provides the right to individual and 
collective self-defense, and it is by this right that 
the Atlantic Pact has been made. 

The Pact unites a large number of Stalin’s 
intended victims. It tells him in advance that they 
will go to war to defend themselves and each 
other. It gives him to understand in no uncertain 
terms that we shall not permit him to do what 
Hitler did—swallow his peaceful, disarmed, neu- 
tral, and unallied victims one by one. 

The Pact is patently aimed only at an aggres- 
sor, and therefore the Red outcry against it is a 
confession of aggressive intent. The Kremlin’s 
ballyhoo is a 1949 echo of Hitler’s 1939 outcry 
that Germany was being encircled. The louder 
the Reds protest, the more Soviet Russia and 
her satellites and stooges pour out propaganda 
against the Pact, the more evident it becomes that 
it is needed and that it should be only the first of 
many pacts to unite such areas as the Pacific, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and Southeast Asia. 

We have tried isolationism, disarmament, and 
neutrality, and they have failed us. The Atlantic 
Pact has the same purpose of preserving peace, 
but it recognizes the facts of life in this modern 
world: that our security can no longer be defined 


| es text of the North Atlantic Pact states quite 
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A Pact for Peace 








in terms of our own frontiers, that peace among 
the great nations is indivisible, and that the out- 
break of war anywhere in the world may well be 
a threat to our own peace and security. 

The Pact faces two tests. It must be ratified by 
the Senate, and it should be implemented by the 
rearmament of the member countries. At present 
it does not seem that there will be any great diffi- 
culty in securing a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
in its favor, although there are a few diehards in 
that body who still view our international rela- 
tions much as they were at the time of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. 

But the Atlantic Pact will be little more than 
a scrap of paper if it is not implemented by the 
rearmament of the nations participating. In fact, 
it would be better if it had never been made if 
the countries of Western Europe are left weak 
and defenseless before a provoked and aggressive 
Russia. They will be convinced that we are giving 
them no more than empty promises and will 
begin, one by one, to make the best deals they 
can with the U.S.S.R. 


nerve to pile up armaments and to perfect a 

war economy. We are the only nation that 
can match and surpass them in this dangerous 
and expensive game into which they have forced 
us in self-defense. Our allies in Western Europe 
are our first line of defense; in helping them we 
are helping ourselves, in neglecting them we 
would be inviting disaster. 

Congress must face the fact that in the present 
international situation we cannot have business 
as usual, low military expenditures, and decreased 
taxation. Safety from aggression is expensive and 
we shall have to pay for it. The alternative is 
unthinkable. 


Fath, Walk fre 


Pre and her satellites are straining every 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


International 
Mrs. Kasenkina, the former Soviet schoolteacher who jumped 


from a window to escape, is shown at Freedom House de- 
nouncing the so-called peace talks of the Reds. She knows. 


Acme 


Anna Louise Strong, a pro-Soviet writer, attended the 
“peace” rally. Expelled from Russia on spy charges, she 
thinks that Stalin didn’t mean it. But she doesn’t know. 
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Ir was one of their own prophets, one of their own kings 
who said it: “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” With no title deeds, world Jewry 
has been building a house for 
itself on the land of another. 
With fierce zeal, blind deter- 
mination, and American money, 
ousted Poles and Hungarians 
and Germans and other assorted Europeans, all of Jewish 
ancestry, have seized and built upon a land that can be 
called ancestral only by courtesy. Their forbears did live 
there and did own it some two thousand years ago. All the 
distorted propaganda and slanted publicity in the world 
cannot change the fundamental fact: no one had it in his 
power to give any part of Palestine to European Jews except 
a majority of the owners should they have freely consented 
to do so. They didn’t. And so they were evicted. 

As a matter of fact, nobody ever did attempt to give 
Palestine to the Jews for a national state. Great Britain, the 
mandatory power under the League of Nations, did not 
attempt to give what she did not have to give. The United 
Nations did not attempt it after Great Britain surrendered 
the mandate. On this last point, there seems to be much 
misunderstanding. The simple truth is that the U.N. did 
not even attempt to make a decision that Palestine be parti- 
tioned between the Jews and the Arabs. The General Assem- 
bly on November 29, 1947, merely passed a resolution recom- 
mending the partition of Palestine into an Arab state and a 
Jewish state with an economic union of the two. Five and 
a half months later, while the Security Council of the U.N. 
was seeking a peaceful solution through its Truce Commis- 
sion, the Jews proclaimed a sovereign Jewish state. This was 
on May 14, 1948. What nobody could give, the Jews took. 
The whole philosophy of the de facto state, Israel, has been 
one centered on the principle that possession is nine-tenths 
of the law. Right or wrong, Jerusalem or the Negeb, what 
the Bernedotte plan envisaged or did not envisage, if the 
Israelis can get it, then it’s theirs. 

One of the most sickening of shams is to raise the cry of 
anti-Semitism when facts such as these are rehearsed. Those 
who do so are hiding behind a cowardly ruse. Just as we 
protested when the Jews of Europe were uprooted and 
horded into concentration camps and slaughtered, just as we 
condemned such outrageous anti-Semitism then, so now must 
we condemn the kindred anti-Semitism the Jews are venting 
upon their brother Semites, the Arabs. Anti-Semitism does 
not become good just because it happens to be Jews who 
practice it. 

The estimates of how many Arabs have fled or were driven 
from Israel varies between 500,000 and 800,000. Without 
homes, without wealth, without hope, their situation is des- 
perate. All they have to comfort them is unrecognized justice 
on their side. Even the New York Times, which to our knowl- 
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A Protest against 
Jewish anti-Semitism 































































Priests and students in a Catholic seminary in China open 
their gates to feed hungry refugees. Our own Passionists 
feed and give medical assistance to thousands every year. 




































































Perfect religious liberty prevails in the Irish Republic, 
as Rabbi Theodore Lewis can attest. He has the unique 
distinction of being the only Irish-born Rabbi in the world. 













































































American prefabricated homes are few and 
few of the sturdy concrete and steel prefabs that former air- 
craft manufacturer Messerschmitt is building in Munich. 




















edge has always been beyond the reproach of anti-Semitism 
where Jews are concerned, has been led to editorialize; 
“There are perhaps as many as 750,000 Arab refugees who 
left their homes, or were driven from them, during the recent 
fighting in Palestine. The $16,000,000 which our Government 
will contribute to aid these unfortunates is a pittance. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the new State of Israel will do all 
it can to aid these Palestinian neighbors.” 

It is a strange sort of justice that considers mere aid 
sufficient recompense for taking a man’s home and land and 
birthright. This is precisely the sort of anti-Semitism we 
solemnly protest. 

The new State of Israel has a bounden duty in conscience 
to rectify injustice. And if in the United States, once the facts 
are clearly known, American Jewry expects ever again to 
get substantial aid for suffering Jews any place in the world, 
now is the time for it to prove that it is not itself anti-Semitic. 
One of the best ways to purge itself of any such suspicion is 
to divert from Israel some of the millions of dollars it is now 
collecting from fellow American citizens and send it by way 
of vicarious restitution to the Jewish-made DP’s of the Holy 
Land. 

As for the Jews in Palestine, since they intend to keep 
what they have taken, it is well to remind them that a one- 
time Jewish King of Israel wrote “Unless the Lord keep the 
city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” 


Tue advantage of being an extremist is that all the shots 
taken at you come from one direction. The man who tries 
to steer the proverbial middle course gets pelted from both 
sides. A brave man is sniped at 
by the timorous and belittled 
by the rash. A religious man is 
rated almost a free thinker by 
the superstitious and is classi- 
fied as pitiably credulous by the so-called atheist. To tread 
a middle course, avoiding both deficiency and excess, is by 
no means easy. For that is the path of virtue, and virtue is 
never easy. Else Heaven could never be spoken of as some- 
thing one has to win. 

All of which is apropos of Tue Sic¢n’s labor policy. Per- 
haps no other subject has upset some of our readers to the 
extent this has. For example, anything we have had to say 
about the inadequacies and inequities of the Taft-Hartley Act 
has brought remonstrance on the grounds that we are blindly 
prolabor. Anything we have written about provisions in the 
Taft-Hartley Act that should be retained in a new labor 
relations law brings charges via mail that we have sold out 
to the money interests. And so it goes whenever an editorial 
or an article touches on the subject of labor or management. 

Perhaps it is well for us to enunciate our credo that all 
may understand just what our position is. We believe first 
of all that we must not be prolabor or promanagement, but 
protruth. We believe that in following the social teaching of 
the Church we are being protruth. And if the truth about 
moral issues involved in profits and strikes and welfare funds 
and all the economic questions so often in dispute causes 
dismay to either capital or labor, it does not mean we are 
about to change our masthead to read The Daily Worker or 
The Wall Street Journal. 


Our Policy on 
Laber Relations 


ous times in these pages, such as John L. Lewis, the long- 
shoremen, a living wage, strikes against government, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, racketeering, and so 
on, the basic issue is to promote harmony between both 
factions in the interests of the common good. All immediate 
questions must be judged in this light. 

We believe that to attain this harmony so essential for 





the good of all, responsible trade unionism should be enccwr- 
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. We believe that accredited representatives of unions 
should sit down with management, not to bludgeon manage- 
ment with incredible demands, but to work with management 
jn solving production problems, wage rates and conditions, 
prices anc’ profits. We believe that a system of industrial 
councils on local, regional, and national levels should be 
aimed at as the sensible recipe for industrial harmony. We 
believe that if this sort of co-operation is not inaugurated 
soon by labor and management and encouraged by govern- 
ment, a strike-abused, price-abused public will demand gov- 
ernment intervention in more and more departments of our 
economic life. We believe only Socialism lies that way. 


@w the agenda of the current session of the UN Assembly 
is a resolution to sustain the present diplomatic divorce 
and broaden the economic one between Spain and member 

nations of the UN. Sponsor of 
The UN R this resolution is Red Poland, 

recently in the news for its 
siders Spain peace-and-culture delegates who 
came to New York, insulted the 
American Public, and were promptly but politely kicked out. 
Since the Reds are so insistent with the Red lie about Spain, 
we are periodically forced to reiterate the truth. 

Here are some facts about Spain which have an interesting 
pedigree. They are taken from an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post of February 26, by Ernest O. Hauser, one of 
the Post’s editors. The article is in the very worst tradition 
of prejudiced reporting. But we can borrow Hauser's facts 
and leave his prejudices. 

There is no Iron Curtain in Spain. You can get into Spain, 
go anywhere, talk to people of all economic degrees and 
political shades. Mr. Hauser says so. But you can find very 
litle of the unfavorable information which would have 
pleased Mr. Hauser. He makes this immediately clear by 
implication. 

Shopkeepers and white collar workers want Franco, because 
they are convinced that he is the only one who can protect 
them from the Reds. 

Labor syndicates possess “enormous power” in Spain. Ap- 
parently more than labor possesses here in the United States. 
The laborer enjoys such benefits as old age pensions, extra 
pay for families, free lunches, and special low rates for such 
basic consumer goods as oil and flour. 

Business is for Franco because under him—in contrast to 
the Red regime before the Civil War—a man can own a 





business and can make a reasonable profit. 

Religion is for Franco, because it remembers the Church 
burnings and the slaughter of religious personnel that he 
rescued it from. 

Spaniards are not only free to express themselves on 
political matters, but they exercise that freedom in cafes, 
barber shops, the streets, in an “exorbitant” fashion. 

Out of a population of 28,000,000 there are 40,000 in 
Spanish jails. That would be one in 700. In the U.S., out of a 
population of probably less than 150,000,000, there were 141,- 
000 in federal and state jails alone in 1946. That would be 
one in a little over 1,000—not considering municipal jails. 

Professors and teachers are underpaid in Spain, as they 
are underpaid in the United States. Professors and teachers 
who belong to subversive organizations and promote sub- 
versive ideologies are excluded from Spanish schools, just 
as the recent Feinberg Act eliminates them from New York 
State schools. 

Spain is desperately in need of funds to develop agriculture 
and transportation, because the Reds, during the Civil War, 
confiscated the gold reserve of the Spanish treasury and toted 
it off to Soviet Russia. Spain has resources, but has no funds 
to work them with. 
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Senator Styles Bridges describes the Government as the 
largest publisher of “inane, stupid, and childish literature.” 
Why this waste? It costs millions of dollars in taxes. 


Hungry Arab children search the UN Relief train for a 
few precious crumbs of food. The train carried supplies for 
Arab refugees. Food alone is not enough. They need homes. 





With tears in her eyes and doll in hand, li Gertrude 
Yollek gets her first glimpse of her new home in America. 
She has no reason for tears like the Arab children above. 


International 
It’s always heart-warming to receive the thanks of an orphan. 


The American group above distributed free milk and are 
accepting the bow of gratitude from two Japanese orphans. 
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The map indicates the nations who joined or were invited 
to join the Nerth Atlantic Pact. Strategically important 
Spain has been excluded. Why? We have a common enemy. 
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Presiding judge at the Communist trial, Harold R. Medina, 


is patiently working for a fair trial. Quite a contrast to 
the fixed trials held in Russia and her satellite states! 












Doubtless, the Franco regime has faults. And a lot of 
Spaniards would say so. But it is at least thinkable that the 
Truman Administration has faults. Thinkable, too, that at 
least 70,000,000 Republicans would break down and say so, 

These facts leak through the wildly unobjective reporting 
of Mr. Hauser. And every one of them is tortured so as to 
count against Franco with the reader who can’t think. 

The most obvious thing about his article on Spain is 
that he hates Franco; he hates Spaniards; and he has a thinly 
veiled disdain for Catholics. But his facts are the more valu- 
able for having filtered through so much obstructive animosity, 

Here is our guess about Mr. Hauser and the other Ameri- 
cans who are so snippety about Franco. When we really need 
Franco, we will swallow our hypocrisy and deal with him. 
If we need him badly, we will crawl—as we have crawled in 
the past to Stalin, and as we are crawling now to Tito in the 
hope that he will come over and play for our side. 


W Hat kind of sex education should a child get? When should 
he get it? And where? These recurring questions have been 
up for debate again, following the release of two films pre- 
tending to solve the problem 
suitably. Both films are pri- 
vately produced. One is for 
children and is called Human 
Growth; the other is for adults 
and parents and is called Human Reproduction. The verdict 
of Christian moralists who have viewed both films is that 
Human Growth will endanger the morals of children and 
Human Reproduction will endanger the morals of adults 
who are merely curious. 

Arguments which have been offered for showing the Human 
Growth film to children are most unconvincing. 

One of them is: that high school boy and girl leaders con- 
sider that they need more sex instruction. But, the average 
high school student would vote for sex instruction in the 
same spirit in which a drug addict would vote for an uncon- 
trolled narcotics trade. The student finds erotic stimulation 
in the discussion and meditation of sex, just as the addict finds 
narcotic stimulation in marijuana and morphine. But, would 
that be any argument for accommodating either of them? 

Another argument is that many parents want their children 
to have sex instruction. Many parents, however, have no more 
ambitious a sex program for their children than to keep 
their children’s sex adventures from having unfortunate 
physical and social complications. They have no interest in 
morality. They only want their children to be perfectly 
aware of the use of prophylaxis and contraception. 

If parents are interested in appropriate sexual behavior 
in their children, why don’t they crusade against the flood 
of filth which keeps their darlings in a dither of precocious 
excitement? Why not clean up circulating libraries? Or news 
stands that stock dirty magazines? Or the distribution of torrid 
movie romances? 

There is a constitutional objection to the teaching of sex 
in public schools. Such instruction amounts to the teaching 
of denominational religion. Mohammedan standards of sex 
propriety are different from traditional Protestant ones. 
And Protestant standards are different from Catholic ones. 
To the normal child, public sex instruction is an exercise 
in erotic experience. It fixes his mind on sex and stimulates 
sexual emotion. It creates for him a moral crisis in which he 
is tempted to fail in mental purity. The educator may not 
believe that there is any morality attaching to thoughts and 
desires. But Catholics do. And many Protestants do. We see 
no reason why the moral belief of the educator should be 
considered and the belief of a great segment of the public 
disregarded. That is religious discrimination. It represents 
official approval of one religious code over all others. 
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\ New Law for Labor Relations 





Collective bargaining is here to stay. 
What are the provisions the new labor law 


must have to establish equal justice? 


by GEORGE A. KELLY 


ARRY TRUMAN rode into office 

on a platform that called for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Eighty-first 
Congress was supposed to rubber-stamp 
the President’s wishes in this regard. 
Yet, six months later, this law still re- 
mains on our statute books with not 
even so much as a comma changed. 

What has happened to destroy the 
hopes of organized labor? What has 
prevented the repeal of a law that was 
certainly doomed? 

In great part, victory over the con- 
troversial labor law has been lost by 
the political ineptness of Harry Truman 
himself. On January 29, 1949, the 
President submitted to Congress the 
proposed National Labor Relations Act 
of 1949, but it has been bottled up in 
committee hearings, filibustering, and 
legal wranglings ever since. 

The leaders of organized labor have 
added nothing to the cause by their 
ingenuous demand for the immediate 
re-enactment of an unchanged Wagner 
Act. Their attitude merely stiffened the 
backs of the Dixiecrat-Republican op- 
position. Nor was the cause of repeal 
helped any by the irresponsible con- 
duct of John L. Lewis. 

Whatever law we do get is ultimately 
going to depend on the attitude of the 
Eighty-first Congress toward trade 
unions and collective bargaining. Are 
trade unions good for the country? Is 
collective bargaining necessary for 
sound labor relations? 

The Taft-Hartley Act contained three 
devices which put trade unionism in a 
Strait jacket. First, certain items were 
taken out of the labor-management con- 
ference room and settled in manage- 
ment’s favor on the floor of Congress, 
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eg., the closed shop. Secondly, indi- 
vidual bargaining was encouraged at the 
expense of collective bargaining. 
Finally, labor unions were prevented by 
law from doing certain things in de- 
fense of their rights which were not 
denied management, e.g., the secondary 
boycott. 

William Leiserson, past chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
put his finger on the main fallacy of 
the Taft-Hartley approach when he 
said: “There can be no going back to 
individual bargaining under our present 
industrial system of corporate enter- 
prises. The American people, most of 
whom are wage earners or salaried em- 
ployees, will not permit it. The collec- 
tive bargaining policy is the only one 
suitable to American conditions as a 
basis for labor relations.” 

Acting on this premise, there are 
three kinds of amendments to the 
Wagner Act which the Eighty-first Con- 
gress should avoid. 

1. Amendments which attempt to legis- 
late the human failings of organized 
labor out of existence. 

Only a certain amount of reform can 
be accomplished by legislation. It would 
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Secretary of Labor Tobin shakes hands with Senate Labor 
Committee Chairman Thomas while Senator Taft looks on 


be unwise for a democratic government 
to go too far in regulating the internal 
affairs of labor unions. The machinery 
of collective bargaining should not be 
brought to a standstill while the Gov- 
ernment investigates charges of bribery, 
shakedowns, excessive initiation fees, or 
dishonest elections. The best method 
of checking many of the excesses of 
organized labor rests with the rank- 
and-file members of unions. This may 
take a little time, but it is healthier and 
more democratic. 

2. Restrictions on labor unions which 
are not imposed with equal vigor on 
management. 

This was the great mistake, (or un- 
fairness, if you prefer), of the Taft- 
Hartley law. The outlawing of the 
closed shop was designed to check the 
arbitrary hiring and firing policies of 
union leaders. The closed shop ban, 
however, left the same arbitrary and 
unrestrained power in the hands of 
employers. Requiring unions to accept 
Negroes, Jews, and Catholics, is a good 
thing in itself, but the Taft-Hartley 
law did not impose the same obligation 
on employers. To outlaw featherbedding 
by labor and to ignore featherbedding 
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by management is inequitable. Forbid- 
ding trade unions to make political ex- 
penditures in the face of the obvious 
fact that corporations spend millions 
every year for day-to-day political propa- 
ganda leaves those unions with few 
weapons to defend their political in- 
terests. 

3. Holding unions responsible for acts 
which defy precise legal definition. 

Not even the lawyers can give an 
adequate definition of “coercion,” “sec- 
ondary boycott,” “featherbedding,” 
“jurisdictional dispute.” Even when 
these terms were defined by the Eigh- 
tieth Congress, no distinction was made 
between legitimate and_ illegitimate 
coercion, good and bad secondary boy- 
cotts, necessary and wasteful feather- 
bedding, disputes between unions and 
disputes between union and nonunion 
workers. As a result of the inadequate 
and all-inclusive definitions in the Taft- 
Hartley law, trade unions were handi- 
capped in organizing, in dealing with 
sweatshop conditions, in preventing 
speed-ups. 

In a positive way, the Eighty-first 

Congress ought to frame its amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act according to 
the following three principles: 
1. The law ought to promote real col- 
lective bargaining and encourage peace- 
ful labor relations. This could be ac- 
complished by these changes in the 
present law. 

National Labor Relations Board. The 
board should be composed of seven 
members. Unless the board can handle 
the cases presented to it expeditiously, 
the whole collective bargaining process 
bogs down. A great deal of strife be- 
tween employers and unions is trace- 
ible to government red tape. A seven- 
man board would enable three men to 
deal exclusively with representation 
cases, three others with unfair labor 
practices, while the chairman of the 
board would be free for administrative 
work. The present Administration's bill 
calls only for a five-man board. 

Unfair Labor Practices. The list of 
unfair labor practices should be con- 
fined to those acts by employers and 
labor unions which would nullify or 
destroy real collective bargaining. 

The Administration’s bill aims at this 
by making it an unfair labor practice 
for a union to engage in a jurisdictional 
strike or a secondary boycott over the 
assignment of work or to strike for the 
purpose of forcing recognition from an 
employer who is already bargaining with 
a bona fide (not a company) or a certi- 
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fied union. These are the only kinds 
of jurisdictional strikes or boycotts to 
be outlawed. The reason for this pro- 
hibition is that these work stoppages 
hinder real collective bargaining. 

To this list of unfair labor practices 
proposed by the President ought to be 
added the obligation of unions to bar- 
gain collectively. Unions are not as 
weak today as they were in 1935. In 
certain industries, like trucking and 
coal, labor leaders are in a position to 
dictate to management without the 
courtesy of joint negotiation. 

Superiority of Federal Law. The na- 
tional labor law should prevail over 
state laws in the case of all industries 
affecting interstate commerce. Employers 
should not be allowed to obtain from 
subservient state. governments privileges 
which would deny to workers rights 
guaranteed by federal law. Conflict be- 
tween state and federal laws on crucial 
labor issues is bound to lead to strikes. 
The Administration’s bill already ac- 
knowledges this fact. 





Harris & Ewing 
Sen. Wayne Morse, Rep., will 


influence the law greatly 


Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Collective bargaining is bound to bring 
disagreement between employers and 
their unions. These differences may 
arise over the terms of a new agree- 
ment or over the interpretation of an 
existing agreement. The Taft-Hartley 
law did a real service to labor peace 
when it established the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. This 
agency of government was empowered 
to mediate both types of disputes. 

The Administration's bill, however, 
would reconstitute the Mediation Serv- 
ice, presently headed by Cyrus Ching, 
as a subdivision of the Department of 
Labor and under the jurisdiction of 
Maurice Tobin. From the standpoint 
of administration this may be the proper 
move. However, another important con- 
sideration makes it imperative that the 
Mediation Service remain an independ- 
ent agency. If the mediators come out 


of the Department of Labor, employers 
are bound to be suspicious of their im. 
partiality. 

The Administration’s bill also cop. 
tains a provision in this connection 
which deserves acceptance. It is pro 
posed that every labor contract cop. 
tain a provision calling for the arbitra. 
tion of any dispute over the meani 
of the contract. It would be volun 
arbitration, since no penalties would be 
contained in the law for failure to fol 
low this procedure. 

Labor-management Committee. Gov- 
ernment protection of the right of labor 
to organize and governmental assistance 
in settling disputes are clearly not 
enough. Governmental encouragement 
of labor-management co-operation is im- 
perative. The Administration's _ bill 
rightly establishes a Labor-Management 
Advisory Board to assist the Mediation 
Service in settling disputes. 

2. The law should affirm positive rights 
that need protection, rather than nega 
tive rights. 

The legislators ought not try to write 
into one law protection for every con- 
ceivable right of either labor or man- 
agement. This would be attempting too 
much. Nor should the Congress guaran- 
tee by this specific statute the right of 
a man to refrain from joining a union. 
It is difficult to define such a negative 
right, and it offers a legal loophole for 
those who would like to evade their 
normal responsibilities, 

Supervisors. Congress should  recog- 
nize the right of supervisory employees 
to organize. Furthermore, employers 
should be obligated to bargain collec. 
tively with them. The Taft-Hartley Act 
denied bargaining rights to foremen. 
There is no reason why supervisors 
should be made economic outcasts. (Not 
in the Administration's bill.) 

Free Speech. Employers should be 
granted the freedom to discuss the 
union with their workers, as long as 
they do not intimidate or coerce these 
workers by promises of rewards or 
threats of punishment. (Not in the 
Administration’s bill.) 

Economic Strikers. Under the Taft 
Hartley law, men who went out on 
strike over wages, hours, and working 
conditions, and who were replaced dur- 
ing the strike by the employer, were 
denied the right to vote in a board 
election. This should not be allowed 
to happen. Men who are exercising the 
legitimate right to strike should not be 
deprived of their right to vote for the 
union of their choice. (Not in the Ad- 
ministration’s bill.) 

Right to a job. Union security agree- 
ments permit the employer to discharge 
workers who do not remain in good 
standing in the union. Many discharges 
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ordered by unions are legitimate. Many 
others are not. Frequently it happens 
that a worker, who disagrees with his 
ynion leader or who fights the Com- 
munists in control of his union, is fired 
from his union and, under a closed or 
ynion shop, from his job. 

Unions exist as a check on the ar- 
bitrary firing policies of employers. But 
at present, if the closed and union 
shop are re-established without regula- 
tion, the worker is at the mercy of his 
union leader. His livelihood is at stake. 

To meet this problem, the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists has 
suggested that a worker, expelled under 
a union security agreement, should be 
permitted to appeal within a reasonable 
time to the National Labor Relations 
Board, if he believes that his constitu- 
tional rights have been violated, or 
that he has been unjustly accused, or 
received an unfair trial, or been ex- 
cessively punished. While his appeal 
is pending, he may not be fired from 
his job. (Not in the Administration's 
bill.) 
$. The law should protect the common 
good. 


Union Reports. Trade unions are no 


longer private associations in the old . 


sense. They are now quasi-public bodies 
exercising almost governmental power. 
The Government is within- its rights, 
therefore, in demanding that these 
unions submit general reports concern- 
ing personnel, methods of operation, 
constitutional provisions, finances, wel- 
fare funds, etc. (Not in the Adminis- 
tration’s bill.) 

Anti-Communist affidavit. No danger 
to the welfare of our country is more 
imminent than Communism. Commu- 
nist control of labor unions is not only 
a potential, but an actual threat to our 
well-being. The Government, therefore, 
is perfectly justified in taking steps to 
diminish the danger. Obviously, the 
Communists ought not to be allowed 
to get around the affidavit requirement 
by changing their official titles, yet 
draw the same pay and perform the 
same functions. 

Nor is there any reason why em- 
ployers and representatives of manage- 
ment should be free from taking what, 
in present circumstances, is no more 
than an oath of allegiance to the coun- 
try. If a Communist cannot be a labor 
leader, neither should he be a profit- 
maker. The huge Communist coffers 
have been built up over the years’ by 
such addicts in business ranks. 

Nor should men like Philip Murray 
and John L. Lewis give aid and suc- 
cor to the Communists by refusing to 
sign such affidavits. In this day and 
hour the Communists must stand up 
and be counted. There is no middle 
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ground that would permit decent, 
patriotic, and anti-Communist labor 
leaders to label such an oath an “in- 
sult.” (Not in the Administration’s 
bill.) 

Emergency Strikes. Probably the most 
controversial section of the new law 
would deal with the proper methods of 
handling emergency strikes. The specter 
of nation- or industry-wide strikes haunts 
more people than Senator Taft. But no 


two people can agree on how to pro- 
tect the community without making 
slaves of the workers. 

As long as this is a free country, 


which prides itself on the freedom of 
the outlawing even of 
emergency strikes is unthinkable. Those 
who advocate such outright abolition 
belong in the camp of the Fascists and 
the Communists. Nor is 
arbitration the solution. It has failed 
wherever it has been tried. The best 
that can be hoped for is to provide 
machinery that will make emergency 
strikes less frequent and, when they do 
occur, less harmful. 

The Administration's bill contains an 
optimistic approach. Before an actual 
or threatened strike which would affect 
the health or welfare of the nation, the 
President is empowered to set up an 
Emergency Board (of Inquiry) to ex- 
amine the issues and to make recom- 
mendations for settlement. For a thirty- 
day period there shall be no strike or 
lockout. Injunctions shall not be used 
to force compliance. Acceptance of the 
board’s recommendations would be 
voluntary for both parties. 

Despite the objections of Republicans, 
this plan has merit. Its voluntary na- 
ture prevents an already complicated 
dispute from becoming volatile by rea- 
son of injunctions, legal delays, and 
police force. People, whether on the 
side of labor or management, are more 
reasonable when not under duress. 
Through the persuasive power of com- 


its workers, 


compulsory 





Rep. John Lesinski, Chairman 


of House Labor Committee 


petent mediators, the recommendations 
of the Emergency Board will become 
the basis for settling most of the dis- 
putes, 

But, say the objectors: what if this 
procedure fails and a nation-wide strike 
is called? 

The same question can be asked re- 
gardless of what procedure is followed. 
Consider the injunction procedure of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This law re- 
quired an eighty-day waiting period, 
but it did not stop the longshore strike 
on the East and West Coast. By itself 
there is no great harm in _ forcing 
workers to delay a strike for eighty days. 
The trouble is that the injunction, by 
virtue of its history, aggravates rather 
than alleviates present-day labor dis- 
putes. Would that union men did not 
feel as strongly about the injunction 
as they do. But the injunction does 
intensify their feelings, and employers 
can blame only themselves for that. 
Most labor experts, including William 
Davis, Paul Herzog, William Leiserson, 
and Theodore Kheel, agree that injunc- 
tions are not the answer. 

Many friends of labor consider gov- 
ernment seizure and operation of struck 
plants to be the answer. Their reason 
for believing this is easy to understand. 
Under government operation, they feel, 
organized labor will pretty much get 
what they want. When the plants are 
turned back to management, labor will 
likely be the winner. But that is a 
deceptive reason for favoring govern- 
ment seizure, and, furthermore, it is 
no permanent nor just solution. 

Inasmuch as no free society can be 
a strikeless society, even free of paraly- 
zing strikes, it is better to rely on volun- 
tary procedures, wherever possible, and 
trust that the Board of Inquiry, the 
good will of the parties, and public 
opinion will be the final arbiters. If 
coercion has to be used at all, it should 
be reduced to the minimum. Perhaps 
a thirty-day injunction would be ac- 
ceptable to the leaders of labor. Per- 
haps, too, a system of fines could be 
worked out in case of a refusal to delay 
a major strike concerning which a fact- 
finding board has been established. 

It is regrettable that these long- 
range problems of collective bargaining 
will eventually be decided, not by com- 
petent experts in the field of labor re- 
lations, but by politicians and the lob- 
byists that make political life profitable. 
Equally regrettable is the fact that the 
partisans of both labor and manage- 
ment are determined to protect at all 
costs their own selfish interests. But, 
partisanship aside, it is the develop- 
ment of real collective bargaining that 
is imperative. The new labor law must 
help both sides see the light. 
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HORTLY after the Queen’s Cath- 
S olic Shop opened for business four 
years ago, a woman came in to buy 
a birthday book for her niece. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burnley Bentley, the pro- 
prietress, asked, ‘“‘Would she like biog- 
raphy, fiction, or spiritual reading?” 

The woman answered “Oh, spiritual, 
I suppose, although I never have time 
for such reading, myself.” She added, 
“With a husband and house and four 
children to look after, I don’t even 
have time to go to Sunday Mass.” 

“Then what you need,” said Mrs. 
Bentley, pulling out a copy of Stod- 
dard’s Rebuilding a Lost Faith, “is to 
read this. If it weren’t for the God 
you have no time for, you wouldn't 
have a husband and house and four 
children.” Not the first customer to 
be rocked back on her heels by the 
blond and dainty shop owner, the 
woman reached for the book and prom- 
ised to bring it back when she had 
finished reading it. 

“You might say that the lending 
library was founded at that very 
moment,” Mrs. Bentley admits, “al- 
though that’ over-the-counter loan was 
only initiating a plot I had had in the 
back of my mind for months. When 
I started my religious goods business 
four years ago, it was not only to make 
a living for myself and my daughter 
but also to be the mediator by which 
the beauty and symbolism of the sac- 
raments of the Church could be made 
known to those who needed them. And 
like a work of art, a business needs 
a theme. I think my lending library 
fills that need.” 

If the outside results that have been 
directly attributed to it are an indica- 
tion, then Mrs. Bentley is right. Begin- 
ning with two parishes in her own 
locality, Catholic lending libraries are 
being organized all over the borough 
of Queens. Some buy their books 
through her shop; others gratefully ac- 
knowledge the incentive due to it. 

The literary discussion group known 
as “The North Shore Literary Guild” 
was founded by a library member. To 
this group, which has invited Catholic 
critics and writers to review books, 
Mrs. Bentley allows a discount on the 
purchase of any book under discussion. 
Only financially has the lending library 
proven unprofitable. That is because 
Mrs. Bentley has fixed the borrowing 
fee so low that no one can possibly 
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claim lack of funds as an excuse for 
not joining. 

In contrast to this is the very young 
girl who came in requesting material 
on the subject of marriage. When Mrs. 
Bentley held out to her a copy of 
Dorothy Fremont Grant’s So You Want 
to Get Married!, the girl took one look 
and shrieked “Eek! Not a book! Any- 
thing more than ten pages frightens 
me.” Mrs. Bentley admits that she was 
in a quandary until she remembered 
her pamphlet rack. 

That there is just the right book 
for every person, for every problem in 
life is a theory that keeps proving 
itself to Mrs. Bentley. A wife came 
in one day asking for books that might 
interest her invalid husband. The only 
catch was that he was a fallen-away 
Catholic and was extremely bitter about 
his affliction. To get him started, she 
suggested The Man Who Got Even 
with God and Three Religious Rebels. 
The wife insisted that the jackets be 
removed so that he would not know 
that the books had come from a Cath- 
olic shop. Mrs. Bentley agreed, feeling 
that the intrigue was well worth the 
results she expected. 

“And I was right,” she says. “The 
man is now requesting books like God 
and the Atom by Ronald Knox and 
Confessions of Saint Augustine. The 
wife reports that he has returned to 
the Sacraments and has become quite 
resigned to his affliction.” 


ND there was the incident of the 
worried mother who came in seek- 
ing reading material for her G.I. son 
who had been discharged from the war, 
suffering from severe mental fatigue. 
After inquiring what his former tastes 
in reading had been, Mrs. Bentley 
selected Woodlock’s The Catholic Pat- 
tern, Augustine’s Quest for Wisdom, 
and Jacques Maritain’s Introduction to 
Philosophy. The mother returned the 
first two books making no special com- 
ment. But the young man himself came 
in with the third. He told Mrs. Bentley 
that when he had first started to read 
them he would not believe that he 
could ever recapture the keen interest 
he had once had in_ philosophical 
works. Now he wanted three similar 
titles, and would she please file him 
among her regular library members? 
Frequently non-Catholics come in 
and ask her how she can be bothered 





wasting her time selling articles in a 
religious goods shop. With them she is 
not so brusque as she was with the 
so-called Catholic lady who boasted 
about not going to Mass. She believes 
that beneath their seeming contempt is 
a gnawing desire for the answers to 
questions for which they would never 
seek out a priest. She attempts to guide 
them into discussing the point that 
troubles them and then suggests a book 
that covers the answers most directly, 
Many have come back after reading 
books like John Moody's Long Road 
Home or Chesterton’s Why I Became a 
Catholic or the current best-seller Seven 
Storey Mountain to confess amazement 
that so many intellectuals have written 
of their conversion to Catholicism. 


HAT knack that Mrs. Bentley has 

for recommending exactly the right 
book for a reader's taste and capacity 
she attributes to two things. One is 
her careful reading of the book review 
sections of\guch magazines as THE SIGN, 
Commonweal, America, The Catholic 
World. The other is her understanding, 
through personal experience, of the 
mental and emotional contortions that 
a reader must sometimes go through 


before he arrives at a conviction of © 


what is the right kind of reading for 
him. 

Her family had always been non- 
Catholic, proud of their various intel- 
lectual accomplishments. When one of 
her older brothers was suddenly 
stricken with a severe case of curiosity 
about the origin and doctrine of all 
religions, they decided to leave nothing 


‘out of the great probe. In a family 


group they began to read the works of 
the modern speculative philosophers. 
Very soon the contradictions of Kant, 
Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Spinoza 
lay exposed before their derisive dis 
section. They tried the ancients: Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and here found 
logic and reasonableness, but no per- 
sonally satisfying philosophy. Inter- 
spersed with this was a delving into 
the claims of Calvin and Luther, even 
of Mary Baker Eddy. By now, disil- 
lusioned and confused, they grimly 
turned to the writers of the Church, 
determined to rip them apart. 

“What a shock,” says Mrs. Bentley, 
“to find that from then on everything 
began to make sense! Augustine in one 
century, Aquinas in another, Newman 
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Selling books can be a mere commercial venture, but, as 


bringing faith and consolation to those in need of them 
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this owner of a Catholic book store finds, it can also be a spiritual adventure in 


by ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Mrs. Bentley and the author at the Queen’s Catholic Shop 


in the last, Maritain today, all corrobo- 
rating one another! And no danger of 
conflicting with a changing party line. 
The result is that today we are a family 
of deflated intellectuals but exuberant 
Catholics.” 

Mrs. Bentley does not recommend 
that the average reader attempt any 
such monumental and perhaps dan- 
gerous project without proper guidance. 
She does claim, however, that it is by 
what a person reads rather than by 
what he may experience that his ideas 
of religion are affected. 

It is because her shop is centrally 
located that her customers are so con- 
veniently served. At the junction of 
seven bus lines and only a few blocks 
from a railroad and a subway, it is no 
wonder that her library file contains 
well over a thousand names. And Mrs. 
Bentley is not averse to using material 
objects to lure prospective readers into 
her shop. Many a customer waiting for 
a bus, or in line for the movie next 
door, has come in to price a lovely 
piece of glass or pottery and has stayed 
to talk to the proprietress or to look 
over her bookshelves. 

One such customer is the young nurse 
who has come to prefer light fiction to 
4 movie for mental relaxation. It was 
this member who startled Mrs. Bentley 
One day by suddenly asking for books 
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treated of the so-called conflict 
between and natural 
science. Mrs. Bentley scurried around 
gathering from her own shelves copies 
of Carrel’s Man the Unknown and 
O'Brien’s Truths Men Live By. The 
next time the nurse came in, there were 
excerpts for her from the works of 
Le Maitre, Eddington, Jeans, even Ein- 
stein. For months after that there was 
no word from her. Then one day she 
came in, carrying the books. 

“He's thoroughly convinced,” she 
said. 

“Who is?” asked Mrs. Bentley. 

“Why, the interne I borrowed all 
these books for. I knew his thinking 
had gotten off on the wrong track, and 
not being able to explain about it my- 
self, I needed these to help me. 1... 
we are both happy about the whole 
thing.” 

And so is Mrs. Bentley. 


which 
metaphysics 


HERE was only one time a cus 

tomer left without telling her what 
he thought about the book she had 
given him to.read. He stalked in one 
day during the Christmas rush, asking 
for a title which she does not happen 
to keep. Curious when he did not go 
out immediately, she asked if there were 
anything else she could do for him. 

“Yes,” he said, pointing to her show- 


case of rosaries’ and medals. “You can 
explain why you keep all this junk. 
As a non-Catholic I think it is a lot 
of superstitious nonsense.” 

Mrs. Bentley has faced fiercer antag- 
onists. 

“And to which non-Catholic sect do 


you happen to belong?” she asked 
sweetly. 
“To the Lutheran!” he thundered. 


“A fine religion! Founded by a good 
and holy man who had enough sense 
to break away from the Church when 
it was in one awful mess!” 

“Oh, then what you want to read is 
this,” she said, leading him over to a 
chair and handing him a copy of Re- 
building a Lost Faith. “Just look 
through that chapter on Luther. It con- 
tains some of his own and his colleagues’ 
writings.” 

For the next few minutes she watched 
while a slow red burn mounted from 
the man’s wide neck to the top of his 
bald head. Suddenly he tossed the book 
into the air, banged his hat down on 
his head and rushed out of the shop. 

“I really felt sorry for him,” Mrs. 
Bentley says. “He was so unprepared 
for what he read in that book.” 

“But that sort of thing can’t happen 
to a customer of mine,” she added. “At 
least, not if my Librarian stays on the 
job.” 
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N half an hour Rockhill’s closing 
I night recital would begin. The lobby 
of the assembly hall, the corridors be- 
hind it, the nearest classrooms were a 
babel of visitors, of nervous performers, 
of strange groans and shrieks and wails 
from musical instruments in process of 
tuning up. 

To Annabel it was almost like being 
struck with a giant club of brilliance 
and noise, coming in from the vastness 
and darkness of outside. Almost, but 
not quite. As opposition she had a 
tremendous and shattering excitement 
of her own. 

“Hi, there, Annabel . . .” 

Voices called, hands reached out to 
stay her. 

“Darling, you amaze me. 
simply marvelous.” 

That was Joan Welby. Annabel 
waved absently and hurried by, edging 
impatiently through the crowd. She 
just had to see Miss Thorson immed- 
iately. Miss Thorson was bound to be 
difficult after settling on “The Moon is 
a Shepherdess” for Annabel's recital 
number. If it had not been for this 
afternoon Annabel would never have 
dared to face her like this. 

The crowd was beginning to thin 
out here. Down by the cross corridor 
there was scarcely anyone. Along it were 
only empty classrooms. The long skirt 
of Annabel’s fragile blue dress flowed 
softly around her ankles. Its wide bands 
of shirring outlined the slenderness of 
her waist. Above it, fold upon gauzy 
fold swept up to the gentle round of 
her bosom and parted, to be caught at 
the shoulders by a buckle of pearls. 
Annabel had no idea how lovely she 
looked just then, with her eyes shadowed 
by the thought of those empty class- 
rooms—that empty classroom—his empty 
classroom. Alastair Gregory's classroom— 
empty. Her sandaled feet hesitated a 
moment at his door, then moved reluc- 
tantly to Miss Thorson’s 

In answer to her tapping there came 
an impatient, “Yes? What is it?” 

The door opened with a jerk, and a 
harrassed Miss Thorson glared at 
Annabel. To those of Rockhill’s pupils 
who were aware at all of her existence, 
Miss Thorson was simply, if unkindly, 
“the dreg.” Small, with short, graying 
curls, she clung with determined self- 
delusion to the clothes and petite femin- 
ine manners that must have been attrac- 
tive—but. not quite enough—years ago. 
The usual rumors of blighted love at- 
tempted to explain her, but aroused 
no pity. Her teaching was too efficient 
for that. Tonight she was attired in an- 
other of her absurdly juvenile creations 
that fought with the gray of her hair 
and the lines of her face. 

“What is it, Annabel?” she repeated. 
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Yesterday Greg had meant nothing in her young life; today . 
he was everything. But tomorrow he would be gone, 
How could she tell him of her change of heart? 


Annabel plunged. “Could—could I 
change my song for tonight?” 

Miss Thorson stared blankly at her 
for a moment, opened her mouth, swal- 
lowed hard, then said angrily: “At this 
late hour? Are you demented? Why 
didn’t you mention it before the pro- 
grams were printed?” 

“I didn’t know,” said Annabel. 

“Know what?” 

The directness of the question was 
disconcerting. That was something she 
could not tell Miss Thorson, nor any- 
body else, something that was almost 
too much for her to know herself. But 
she had to have her song changed. 
Nothing but a good excuse would do. 
Miss Thorson was terribly particular 
about how this final concert affected her 
prestige, a straw at which Annabel 
snatched. 

“I mean, I didn’t know that...I... 
wouldn’t be able to sing it as well as I 
should . . .” 

“Nonsense!” replied Miss Thorson. 
“That's only stage fright. You'll get 
over it.” 

She walked over to her table and 
began to gather up a pile of music. 
Annabel’s heart went cold. This was 
just one of a score of closings as far as 
Miss Thorson was concerned. For her 
it was the most important of her whole 
life. In the pallor of her face her eyes 
were two beseeching rounds, almost as 
blue as the forget-me-nots that wreathed 
her hair. She had intended to wear 
one white rose, before five o'clock. 

“Please, Miss Thorson . . .” 

Miss Thorson threw up her hands. 

“One of these days you'll drive me 
stark, staring mad between you ll. 
What did you think you wanted to sing 
instead?” 

Annabel held her breath for a second. 
Suppose Miss Thorson’s keen eyes should 
see Alastair Gregory's happy-go-lucky 
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stride, his teasing smile, the desolation 
of his going home tomorrow, woven 
through the words she would speak. 
But they must be said, if she were to 
live through the evening. 

“*Think On Me’,” she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

“Mercy! It’s so mournful,” objected 
Miss Thorson. 

“Oh, no it isn't, Miss Thorson,” said 
Annabel. “Not really. Besides, I feel 
mournful.” 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Thorson again. 
She gathered up her sheaf of music, 
handing one piece to Annabel. “There's 
your Shepherdess. Be sure to give it 
to Northam just before you go on.” 

She whisked out, and Annabel looked 
after her in despair. Did she think 
Annabel was a mere child with a sudden 
whim? To sing about the moon being 
a shepherdess was so futile. There was 
nothing in it to hint to Alastair Gregory 
that the world was black and hopeless 
because he was going away tomorrow 
morning for three endless months. 

Why hadn't she done something about 
it this afternoon when she had _ her 
chance? 

She Jhad been out on the lawn at the 
side of the house with her sister Ruth's 
baby, idly looking for four-leaf clovers, 
comfortably thinking she didn’t need. 
to. Up to the present she was as lucky 
as anyone could hope to be. She had a 
dream of a dress to wear tonight and 
Bill Arnold to take her to the dance 
after the recital. She was not a bit 
nervous about the concert. It was be- 
cause of her singing that she was at 
Rockhill Junior College. Well, perhaps, 
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because in the first place her brother- 
in-law, Dave, was Rockhill’s professor 
of history. So, Annabel decided she 
didn’t actually need any four-leaf 
clovers, even though there was one 
staring at her from the grass at her 
knee. Automatically she reached for it 
just as Jacky, swarming along on all 
fours, planted a stubby toe squarely on 
it. 

“You little brati” she said, catching 
him up in a wriggling bundle and kiss- 
ing him under one ear to make him 
chuckle. 

It was then that the voice had startled 
her. 

“Dave around?” 

Annabel looked up. There was Pro- 
fessor Gregory—Alastair Gregory—peer- 
ing over the hedge. He might have been 
there quite a while, for all she could tell. 
All she knew was that one minute she 
and Jacky had been scrambling around 
. together on the grass. The next, there 
was Alastair Gregory, looking at her with 
that teasing smile, as if she were a mere 
child. She had jumped up hastily, pull- 
ing her twisted skirt plumb and trying 
to pretend that she hadn't been as in- 
fantile as Jacky. And, while she was 
saying that Dave had gone over to the 
Principal's office, this thing, whatever it 
was, hit her and sent her world com- 
pletely off its axis. As swiftly as that, 
between the asking and answering of a 
question. 

When he walked across the road to- 
ward the college in search of Dave, 
Annabel stared at him, unable even yet 
to understand why she so suddenly felt 
as if all her bones were melting. Per- 
haps, for the first time, she was really 
seeing him. The wasted opportunities 
of the year began beating against her 
mind. The dozens of times she could 
have seen and talked to him outside of 
classroom routine! But what had she 
done? Wasted her energy hoping that 
Bill Arnold would notice her and ask 
her to go places. She had actually 
been sniffy when Joan Welby wanted 
her to join a sort of literature club that 
met every week at Alastair Gregory's 
digs. Not even a description of the fun 
they had and the big bowl of apples 
that helped informality could move 
Annabel. “Heavens!” she had said. 
“Work when you don’t have to? And 
you can eat apples anywhere.” Besides, 
she saw a lot of Professor Gregory here 
at the house. He was a friend of Dave's 
and liked to tease her by calling her 
“Annabel Lee,” because there was a 
girl by that name in some poem or 
other. 
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But this! If it had to happen to her, 
why couldn’t it have been last October 
when she had the whole year before her? 
Tomorrow morning the school broke up 
and he would be gone. She wouldn't 
see him again for three whole months. 
That was forever. How could she bear 
it? She was all his. She knew that now, 
when it was too late. There was no 
way of letting him know, and, yet, how 
could she live unless she did? 


HE buzz of excitement recalled her 
to the urgent present. Her down- 
ward gaze noted how the toe of her 
sandal held out the hem of her dress in 
a tiny half-pyramid. Funny how your 
feet could carry you around as usual 
while your heart was hurting so much. 
\ll year they had taken you to all kinds 
of places where Professor Gregory was, 
and they could have taken you to more. 
sut the stupid rest of you hadn’t sense 
enough to be in a panic about any- 
thing but whether Bill Arnold would 
ask you before anyone else did. If 
only she had come to her senses sooner. 
If only Miss Thorson hadn't been 
so final. 

She looked about her with distaste. 
There was too much Miss Thorson here. 
That was a funny thing about rooms. 
Even when the people who belonged in 
them weren’t there, something of them 
was left. In Alastair Gregory’s room .. . 

Annabel went there now, making 
sure that no one saw her slip in. This 
empty room, these shabby rows of books, 
these sightless windows, were all she 
would have of him after tomorrow. 
Stepping up to the platform she sat 
for a moment in his chair. Then she 
stood, as she had so often seen him, 
leaning forward, hands outspread on 
the flat surface of the desk. She put her 
own as exactly as she could where his 
had rested and made a mental journey 
back through the year, recalling the 
times and places she had seen Alastair 
Gregory. He had been practically every- 
where, rooting for the football team 
when the leaves were flaming over the 
countryside, whizzing down the slopes 
on skis in the frosty sparkle of winter, 
playing in the college orchestra, sawing 
back and forth on his bass viol with 
such abandon that a long lock of hair 
fell constantly over his forehead. Then 
he would toss it back and smile, and 
go right on making his viol hum. Why, 
thought Annabel as the cold surface of 
the desk warmed under the pressure of 
her hands, if you had suddenly been 
transported to Rockhill without being 
told who anybody was, you would have 
taken him for one of the older seniors. 
The boys all called him Greg, even to 
his face. She began to hate Bill for 
having possessed her mind so com- 
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pletely. Tonight at the dance she would 
have to endure his nearness while 
Alastair Gregory would be packing to go 
away, where dozens of other people 
could see him, but she couldn't, for 
three endless months .. . 

A voice from the doorway startled her 
back to reality. 

“Well, frankly, Annabel, you amaze 
me!” 

Joan Welby stood looking curiously 
at her. Joan was a cheerful, solid girl, 
all practicality and high color. She was 
pleased with herself tonight, in a candy- 
striped gown that she fondly supposed 
made her look less horizontal. Annabel 
summoned her defenses quickly. 

“What's the idea of scaring me like 
that?” she demanded. 

“What's the idea of draping yourself 
over a desk like that?” returned Joan. 
“Miss Thorson sent me to round you 
up in a hurry. She said you were sulking 
about something.” 

“Miss Thorson,” said Annabel, com- 
ing down to make her reluctant way back 
to Babel, “is definitely not psychic.” 

Neither was Joan, fortunately. Under 
cover of her chatter Annabel clung to a 
sense of nearness to Alastair Gregory 
that his classroom had given her. She 
must try to figure out some way of 
having at least a few words with him, 
before Bill and the crowd swept her 
off to the town hall where the dance 
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was being held. When she and Joan 
passed the room where the musicians 
were tuning up, he might flash a smile 
at her as she looked in. 

“But, of course,” Joan was saying, 
“you would likely hear it as soon as 
anyone else.” 

“Hear what?” asked Annabel absently. 

Just ahead Bill Arnold had caught 
sight of her and was signaling with his 


eyes. 

“About Greg,” said Joan. 

Annabel stopped abruptly. 

“What about him? Won't he be in the 
orchestra tonight?” 

It was the worst thing she could 
think of. She had been banking on being 
able to look at him, at least. 

“Silly,” laughed Joan. “Why wouldn’t 
he? It’s likely for the last time, though. 
They say he’s going to some college out 
West next year . . . What's the matter?” 

“I... 1 forgot my music,” gasped 
Annabel. 

“Well, frankly, Annabel,” said Joan 


with disgust. “You amaze me, letting 
yourself get so addled over a simple 
recital. Look. It’s right there in your 
hand. Better dump it on to Fred 
Northam while you've a glimmer left, 
Here, I'll look after it for you.” 

“No...” Annabel clung to it fiercely, 
“It isn’t the right one. I'll have to run 
over to the house .. .” 

“You won't have time,” said Joan. 
“They're beginning to go in.” 

But Annabel was away like the wind, 
Desperation ran with her. This was the 
last chance she would ever have. Only 
ten minutes ago she had thought etern- 
ity was three months long. Now she 
knew. And so little time before it 
closed blackly around her, 

She got back just in time to slip into 
her place with the performers in the 
rows reserved for them to the left of 
the platform. Miss Thorson could be 
as mad as she liked, Fred Northam, too, 
when he opened the cover of “The 
Moon is a Shepherdess” and found the 
words and music inside quite different. 
Nothing mattered compared .with the 
need for letting Alastair Gregory know 
what she could not say directly to him. 
She hadn't even the comfort of looking 
at him, after all. The orchestra was to 
the right of the platform, and the curve 
of the apron came between them. She 
sat, tensely conscious of the sound of his 
viol. when the orchestra was playing, of 
the absence of it when the rest of the 
program was under way. When her 
turn came she would still not be able 
to see him. But he would see her. He 
would hear her. Would he guess that 
the world was ending for her because 
he was not coming back to Rockhill? 
Dying, she thought, would be easicr 
than facing that. 

“Gosh, Annabel’s nervous tonight,” 
whispered Joan to the girl beside her. 

Miss Thorson, in the midst of her 
own private distractions, was struck with 
the transparent look of her, the lost 
eyes under their sentimental coronet 
of forget-me-nots. She thought: “She's 
too keyed up. I hope she manages to 
get through it without disgracing us.” 

“Doesn't she look sweet, Dave?” mur- 
mured Annabel’s sister, Ruth. “But I 
can’t understand why she should be so 
strung up.” 


HE program progressed down its 

list of items from performance 
to applause, and finally it was Annabel’s 
turn. She rose. Fred Northam followed 
her. At the steps she handed him her 
music. Her heart was beating so madly 
that she thought she would never be 
able to go on. Then, with a taut calm- 
ness, she found herself taking her place 
at the proper distance from the piano, 
between the palms and ferns, With 
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superacuteness, her senses registered the 
dlight rustling of programs as people 
looked to see who she was and what she 
was singing. She smelt the heaviness 
of the air, a mingled exhalation of per- 
fumed women, of hair, of greenery, of 
the warm wool of men’s clothing. She 
felt the moistness of the handkerchief 
twisted in her fingers. She heard Fred 
Northam’s feet scrape as he seated him- 
self at the piano, the sound of music 
being put on the rack and opened. She 
was aware of his quickly repressed start, 
of an instant’s hesitation before his 
fingers touched the keys. 

Above all, she was quiveringly aware 
that, over to her left, in the back row of 
the orchestra, his viol leaning drunkenly 
against the wall near him, would be 
Alastair Gregory. Now his eyes would 
be upon her. Now she was not one 
of a class, one of three hundred people 
ina hall. She was one person. It was 
to him she sang, her eyes looking at but 
not seeing the upturned faces before 
her. 

At her first note, the hall was struck 
with stillness. This was more than 
fresh-voiced adolescence caroling its way 
painstakingly well-coached 
part. It was the heartache and pain of 
being young, of the fleetingness of per- 
fection, of the beauty of loss. Restive 
old gentlemen sloughed off their air of 
polite endurance to lean forward, their 
unwinking gaze fixed speculatively on 
the figure in blue. Elderly ladies, long 
insulated from the emotions of their 
youth by time and comfort, felt vague 
stirrings of envy and regret. Miss Thor- 
son, after an angry exclamation, listened 
as if she had never heard Annabel sing 
before. 

“When I no more behold thee 

Think on me... .” 

By all mine eyes have told thee, 

Think on me. . 

Annabel felt her heart pouring out 
on the music. It was the only chance 
she would ever have of expressing to 
him the shock of awareness, the sense 
of unbearable the wild revolt 
against forever. 

“In all thine hours of gladness 

Think on me . _ 

Think, oh, think on me... .” 

The last imploring words died away. 
Annabel felt empty. Everything she 
had, she had given to Greg while she 
sang. For a moment she had almost 
forgotten where she was. She _ stood, 
swaying, with half-closed eyes and a 
flush on her cheeks, until the sharp 
crackle of applause broke the spell. She 
acknowledged it mechanically. One 
thought only possessed her now. She 
had to get out of this as soon as possible, 
before the tide of friends and visitors 
tossed her about with loud exclamation. 
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At her first note, the hall was struck with stillness 


The instant the program ended, she 
sped to the cloakroom for her coat. 
Joan, Bill, the others, were bound to 
catch up with her sooner or later, but 
right now she had to be alone. She 
made her escape just as the corridors 
were beginning to swarm with people 
again. Someone called her name, but 
she paid no attention, hurried on with- 
out looking around. 

Out on the broad sweep of lawns and 
shrubbery, Annabel held the back of her 
hand tightly against trembling lips. In 
another minute this lump in her throat 
would be too much for her. Her former 
excitement over the dance, over going 
to it with Bill Arnold, seemed alien and 
childish now. She couldn't stand the 
thought of it. She couldn't stand Bill. 
Why should he be under foot when 
Alastair Gregory . 


ae began to sift along the paths. 
A clump of lilacs offered shelter. 
Annabel hurried toward it. 


Footsteps 
behind her. Panic sent her 
scurrying across the lawn straight to 
the dark mass of the shrubbery. Then 
someone called her. 

“Annabel . . .Annabel Lee!’ 

Her outflung hand caught at a branch 
near her. That name made her go weak 
all over. She could see the dark bulk 
of him coming nearer and nearer. It 
loomed above her as she shrank back 
among the overhanging leaves. 

“What are you running away from?” 
asked Alastair Gregory. 

“N-nothing,” she said. 

“Not me?” 

“Oh, no! I 
stuffy inside.” 

He stood for a moment, his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets. 


followed 


was just it was so 


“Do you realize what you did in 
there?” he asked. 

Her heart leaped wildly. 

“How ... how do you mean?” 

He turned his head toward the assem- 
bly hall, its windows streaming with 
light, its open doors ejecting figures, its 
driveway a river of glaring white and 
twinkling red lights. The sound of 
motors and voices came remotely to 
them. 

“I mean,” he said, “that for a few 
short minutes you . . . well, you cracked 
their husks, if you know what I mean.” 

“Oh,” said Annabel. Her hopeful 
heart subsided. There was nothing 
personal in it. 

“I never heard you sing like that 
before,” he said. “What . . . what moved 
you so, Annabel?” 

She wanted to cry out, “You did. I 
was singing to you because you're going 
away and I'll never see you again.” 
Because of that she picked her words 
carefully. “Everything’s ending,” she 
said. “I hate good-bys. Tomorrow 
everyone will be gone. All summer 
there'll be only this stark, staring cam- 
pus. And hollow, hollow rooms with 
nobody looking out of the windows. 
And nobody seems to care but me. . .” 
She started evenly enough, but the 
words gathered impetus, and in the 
end shamed her by choking her. She 
whirled frantically and started away. A 
lilac twig caught in her hair and brought 
her up short. The necessity for reaching 
up to untangle herself brought a meas- 
ure of control. 

“Can I help?” 

Alastair Gregory's fingers brushed hers 
once before she relinquished the task 
to him. Now she wished that all her 
hair had been caught, like Absalom’s. 
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) shel pee years ago a wild- 
eyed, bearded man named 

Henderson came _ stumbling 
down the frozen Yukon Trail into 
Dawson City, blubbering, shout- 
ing, and screaming the magic 
word —-GOLD! 

There followed one of the wild- 
est, roughest, and most foolhardy 
treks in the history of the New 
World—the Alaska Gold Rush. 
Business men, school teachers, 
farmers, soldiers of fortune, gam- 
blers, and women of easy virtue 
stampeded and answered the call 
of “easy money.” 

In "98, the only route into 
Dawson for nine months of the 
year was a cruel, frozen trail over 
mountains and across frozen rivers 
—usually a four- or six-week trip. 
Many luckless souls died by the 
wayside and received hardly a 
passing glance from the gold- 
crazy mobs that passed by in a 
frenzy. 

There was, however, one ship 
that brought to Alaska a group of 
quiet, serene Sisters on their way 
to Dawson City. And they stop- 
ped for a moment beside nameless 
graves and said prayers for those 
who never reached the El Do- 
rados and Bonanzas they had so 
avidly sought. 

A devout prospector who had 
struck it rich had built for the 
Sisters a convent to be known as 
St. Mary’s. One could throw a 
gold nugget straight down from 
the hill on which the convent 
stood into the Flora Dora Hotel, 
where Klondike Kate and a lady 
named Lou reigned, and the fam- 
ous quarter-mile duckboard walk, 
which began at the spot where 
Dangerous Dan MacGrew “got 
his.” 

Dawson City became a roaring 
hellhole of 60,000 people. Sa- 
loons, dance halls, gambing dens, 
and “clip joints” stood one next to 
the other for a solid mile. “Tex” 
Rickard, Wilson Mizner, and Sam 
Broughton dealt Faro hands that 
involved claims worth fortunes. 


The Last 


Chance Trail 


by P. H. D. SHERIDAN 


Ed Anderson, for instance, 
struck it rich, panning $20,000 
worth of gold in a month. He 
mushed down to Dawson to file 
his claim, but went on a binge— 
a $100,000 binge. Someone 
knocked him on the head with a 
champagne bottle, and he’s never 
been able to remember where his 
claim was. 

A half-million dollars in gold 
has been taken from the Yukon, 
but most of the men who first 
found it haven't a quarter. The 
population of Dawson City has 
shrunk to 500 persons, and there 
are great rusty padlocks on the 
doors of ramshackle buildings 
that were once roaring saloons 
and gambling halls. 

Yet, St. Mary's Convent stead- 
fastly remains and looks down on 
this crumbing town that was 
once a City. 


VERY spring, another old- 

timer, whose rickety legs re- 
fuse to carry him out to his claim 
any longer, toddles stubbornly 
along the sagging, rotting board- 
walks into the friendly, patient 
care of the waiting Sisters. 

In a few more years, there will 
be no more old-timers left to 
make the last excursion. These 
were the wild, gold-happy men 
who footed it across snow-covered 
mountains in the Great Rush of 
98. They have spent every day 
of their adult lives chasing gold— 
finding it, chasing it—but never 
holding on to it. 

They will be buried in graves 
atop a green hill looking down on 
the junction of the Klondike and 
Yukon rivers. “God’s Claim,” 
they call the spot. 

For of all the thousands w':o 
“mushed” the Yukon Trail, the 
little band of Sisters alone has 
weathered the passing of the 
years. And the Convent of St. 
Mary’s stands at the end of “Last 
Chance Trail”—a haven for those 
who sought an El Dorado and 
shall finally find it there. 











She must remember every minute of this, 
the faint perfume of the young lil 
leaves, the sense of his nearness, the 
distant sound of many people 
and talking, the feel of his fingers jy 
her hair, the sound of his voice aboy 
her head. 
“Good-bys are always harder for the 
people who have to stay,” he said, 
She shut her eyes tightly. He didn't 
realize how hard. “Good-by, Greg. Good. 
by lorever.” 


“There,” he said. “You're all free 
now.” fs 
He stooped then to pick so "q 


from the ground that he held toward her, 
“Why, st must have been jerked off 
when I got caught. It’s my... a 
wreath.” 2 
“It’s more than that,” said Alastair 
Gregory. “It’s... look at it... 
a request.” 
Annabel caught her breath 
She glanced down at the fading forget 


me-nots, then up at him. By the faint 
starlight she could see him — 
directly into her eyes and smiling as 

..as if he... as if his husk had been 
cracked. 

“You mean . 

“I mean that I'd like you to,” he 
said, still holding it while her fingers 
grasped it, too. “And when I come 
back in the fall...” 

“Come . . . back?” 

“Why wouldn't I?” 

“B-but they're all saying. . .” 

“My dear child, this time of the year 
is always the open season for rumors.” 

“Oh ...” Annabel felt as if she were 
going to faint. Happiness could make 
you feel almost as ill as sorrow. Words 
rushed from her again. “Oh, Greg... 
Professor Gregory, when you come back, 
I'll redeem myself in literature. See if 
I won't! Next year I won't waste my 
opportunities.” 

“Neither will I, Annabel,” he said. 
“Well, I have some packing to finish, 
so... it’s good-by, I'm afraid.” 

The stream of departing cars was 3 
mere trickle on the driveway now. The 
lighted windows of the assembly hall 
were blacking out. There were fewer 
and fewer cries of farewell. Already 
Rockhill seemed to be gathering about 
itself the long, green quiet of summer. 

“Good-by,” said Annabel. 

She put her hand in his as a rush of 
loudly calling figures came along the 
path toward them. He held it for a 
brief, perfect moment, then was gone. 
Annabel braced herself against the pos 
sessive clamor that was about to engulf 
her. She could stand that now. She 
could stand Bill. She could stand any- 
thing. Compared with forever, three 
months was nothing. When she thought 
of it, she felt she could dance all night. 
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N THE Far East we now have our 

backs to the Pacific Ocean, which 
is a situation much more dangerous 
than having our backs up against a 
wall. Recent Communist military and 
political successes on the eastern main- 
land of Asia show that our position 
in Japan is now firmly held within the 
Red pincers. Our line of defense now 
runs southward from northern Japan 
down through Okinawa, Formosa, and 
ends in the Philippine Islands. At no 
point do we dare permit a piercing 
of this line. If the Chinese Communists 
were to take the island of Formosa, our 
defensive position would be cut in 
half, and strategically we would have 
to rely then upon Guam and Hawaii. 
It was recognition of this perilous 
situation in Eastern Asia which 
prompted Secretary of the Army Ken- 
neth Royall and Lieut. General Albert 
Wedemeyer to fly to Tokyo early this 
year for an investigation and confer- 
ences with General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, General MacArthur had 
sounded the alarm and had asked 
Washington for several additional 
divisions of troops and a_ heavy 
increase in our bomber and fighter 
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If war breaks out in the Far East we shall 


inevitably suffer initial reverses. Our small forces 


are no match for the Communists, and the Japanese know it 


planes. The decision was that budget 
limitations and consequent restrictions 
upon the size of the Army and Air 
Force made it impossible to give Gen- 
eral MacArthur the additional armed 
strength he necessary to 
fortify our hold upon the islands of 
the Japanese Empire. 

Armchair optimistically 
argue that in case of war with Russia, 
Japan can “unsinkable 
aircraft carrier” and as a staging base 
for aggressive operations against the 
Asiatic mainland. They argue that the 
British — Isles just these uses 
against Germany during World War II, 
but this argument is fallacious. 


believes is 


strategists 


serve as an 


served 


ROM Britain, our planes could hit 

the heart of industrial Germany. 
From Japan, most of industrial Russia 
is beyond range. As a staging area, it 
is just as bad. Even an American land- 
ing at Vladivostok, in Siberia, would 
not vitally alter the strategic picture in 
our favor. A distance of 5,000 miles 
would still intervene before U. S. troops 





and planes could reach much that is 
essential to Soviet war economy. That 
vast distance is served by only one 
railway line, large sections of it still 
not double-tracked, and highway con- 
ditions are primitive. 

In contrast to this grim picture, all 
of Japan is within easy fighter and 
bomber range from many Soviet air- 
bases in eastern Siberia, in northern 
Korea, and in Manchuria. While Japan 
was being subjected to a terrific pound- 
ing from the air, the Snorkel sub- 
marines, operating out of Vladivostok 
and Petropaviosk in Siberia, and our 
of Port Arthur at the southern tip of 
Manchuria, could cut our supply lines. 
The terrific folly of the Yalta agree- 
ments, which gave Russia not only Port 
Arthur but also the former Japanese 
naval base at Paramushiro far to the 
north is now doubly apparent. What 
American airmen did to Japanese mili- 
tary strength in Japan in 1944 and 
1945, Russian airmen could do to the 
United States strength in Japan in 
1949 or 1950. The prospects for the 
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years immediately following 1950 are 
no brighter. 

No wonder General MacArthur has 
been asking urgently for strong re- 
enforcements. In all of Japan at present 
he has only four divisions of troops. 
Only one of them is air-borne—the 
lith Division. This essential unit is 
being recalled to the United States and 
is being replaced by the 7th, which 
is an infantry division and is being 
moved to Japan from Korea. This will 
leave only one division of American 
troops in exposed south Korea—and 
makes a total of five divisions in all 
under MacArthur’s Command. Our 
force of Marines in China is sharply 
reduced since early February, and we 
have only a handful of military ad- 
visors there. In all the Far East we 
have only 650 airplanes, of all classes. 

In contrast to this American weak- 
ness, Soviet Russia now has in eastern 
Siberia and Manchuria a total of forty- 
five divisions of troops, of which eight 
are air-borne. This count does not in- 
clude the Chinese Communist army, 
which is more than 2,000,000 strong. 
Russian air strength in the Far East 
is ten times as great as our whole air 
force out there. Our intelligence office 
knows of 6,750 Soviet airplanes based 
in eastern Siberia and Manchuria, and 
there may be more. 


IX case of war with Russia the Japan- 
ese people would side overwhelm- 
ingly with us only if we could guaran- 
tee Japan safety from the Red air arm. 
This we could not do, and the Japa- 
nese know the facts. Goering at one 
time boasted that he could protect Ger- 
many from being raided by the Royal 


We have only five divisions in the area in 
contrast to the forty-five of the Russians 


Air Force and the United States Air 
Force, and the Japanese know what 
happened to their German allies. 

If war breaks out in the Far East, 
the United States must inevitably suffer 
serious initial reverses. Then the Japa- 
nese masses, prodded by the Japanese 
Communists, would turn violently 
against us. The Japanese people in- 
stinctively love to follow the winner, 
and they have the natural resentment 
which any defeated people feel against 
an occupying power. The fact that our 
intentions have been humane and en- 
lightened, and not vengeful nor op- 
pressive, would not count in our favor 
in time of crisis. Already many Japa- 
nese leaders are saying that Japan will 
not move to help the United States in 
case of war unless they are promised 
the return of Manchuria and Formosa. 

Japanese political leaders raise their 
eyebrows and adopt a cynical attitude 
when any American tells them that 
Formosa and Manchuria belong to 
China and cannot be bartered away. 

“Why,” they reply with surprise, 
“you've already traded Manchuria 
away once at Yalta, after promising it 
to China two years before at Cairo. 
If it was fitting and proper to promise 
Manchuria to Stalin as a reward for 
fighting against Japan, why would it 
not be proper to promise it to Japan 
as a reward for joining you against 
Soviet Russia?” 

Japanese leaders, regardless of party 
(except the Communists), sincerely be- 
lieve that since they held Formosa for 
nearly half a century and were the 
dominant power in southern Manchuria 
from 1905 until 1945, those areas right- 
fully belong to the Japan of the future. 








Many Japanese are both shrewd ani 
wise and have been learning fast fron 
adversity. Now they are saying jy 
Tokyo that, even if Japan would ny 
have great value to the United Stat, 
as an advanced base against Russia 
it would be of such enormous value to 
Russia as a base for use against North 
America that we must hold it—strate 


gically and psychologically—if possible, 


HE United States is now spending 

more than $400,000,000 a year w 
help keep the Japanese people prop 
erly fed. But this lavish and generoy 
expenditure is not buying us the-tiking 
or friendship of the Japanese people, 
A state of mind is developing in Japan 
which now says: 

“The United States is feeding us not 
because of its heavy obligations as a 
victorious occupying power, but pri 
marily because the United States needs 
us for its own security. Japan's bar 
gaining power is becoming stronger 
day by day.” 

General MacArthur is, by tempera 
ment, usually a hearty optimist. But 
the shocking lessons of our losses of 
Bataan and Corregidor early in 1942 
have taught him caution. 

The fact that General MacArthur 
now wants to double the number of 
his divisions in Japan and wants 
increase his air force by hundreds 
of more planes shows how perilous our 
position in the Far East has again be 
come. In case of war, Japan might 
easily become a vastly enhanced Bataan, 
and Okinawa might easily offer a 
parallel to Corregidor. One Bataan is 
sufficient in the history of one genera 
tion of Americans. 


We have only 650 airplanes of all classes, 
while Russia has at least 6,750 near by 
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HE great boast of our age is that 

more people read today than ever 
before in history. What does that mean? 
Nothing more nor less than that more 
people read today than ever before. 
What do they read? The answer to that 
question we do not boast of! 

There is one book which is either 
not read at all, or not read nearly 
enough. It is a book which would stabil- 
ize and set on its feet the rocking, reel- 
ing world which staggers amid the 
debris of its own moral collapse. It is 
a book which would guide the individ- 
wal back to normality, back to the 
formality forfeited by losing sight of 
divine truths. This book is—the Book 
of the Crucifix. 

Calling the crucifix a “book” is not 
a novel or original idea. This appella- 
tion is almost as ancient as Christianity 
itself, and what it signifies is certainly 
as old. St. Paul regarded the crucifix 
as the book of supreme science: “For 
is the power of 
God . . . Christ Crucified . . . the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God” (I 
Cor. 1:18, 23, 24). Because of the 
supereminent wisdom contained in this 
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book, the Apostle left other books aside 
and determined “not to know anything 
. . . but Jesus Christ, and Him Cruci- 
fied” (I Cor. 2:2). 

The saints were accustomed to study 
the crucifix, to note every detail of it, 
realizing that every slightest item bore 
a deep mystical significance. Every time 
we look at the crucifix it should teach 
us something more of Christ and the 
Christian life. But, that a glance at 
this sacred image might do this, we have 
to learn to study the crucifix, just as we 
have to study anything before it really 
begins to affect us. 

As a beginning in the study of the 
book of the crucifix, we may profitably 
note the differences in every crucifix 
we see. All crucifixes seem to be pretty 
much the same. All equally represent 
the one great mystery of Divine Love 
sacrificing itself even unto death. Yet 
there are, nevertheless, small but sig- 
nificant differences. The artist or 
sculptor who designs a crucifix pur- 
posely intends these differences, in order 
to portray some particular facet of the 
Mystery of the Cross. For example, 
some crucifixes portray vividly the bitter 


thing to tell us of this love 


of God’s redemptive love 
for man. Nothing is insignificant; 


everything has some- 
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pain and suffering of the dying Christ; 
some represent Him majestically calm 
and tranquil, in complete possession of 
His life and freely laying it down for 


the salvation of men. Others depict 
Him robed in kingly vestments, the 
royal Conqueror of sin and death. Here, 
however, is a difference very outstand- 
ing in every crucifix—the tilt of the 
head. 

In general, there are four positions— 
based on the Gospel narrative—in which 
we find the sacred head of the Crucified 
Christ represented: 

. Looking up to Heaven. 
Looking slightly down. 
Resting on His right shoulder. 
. Hanging lifeless in death. 

A study of these four positions of the 
head will be an excellent beginning in 
the science of the Crucified. Every time 
we see a crucifix we will unconsciously 
look to see the position of the head, 
and each position will speak to us 
differently. 

1. Christ is looking up to Heaven. 
Looking up, that is the ever-recurring 
theme throughout Christ's life. At His 
birth in Bethlehem the Kings from the 
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East looked up to heaven and followed 
the guiding star which led them to the 
King of Kings, Mary’s Royal,Son. The 
shepherds guarding their flocks looked 
up at the angelic messengers and were 
led to the fold of the Divine Shepherd 
of souls. All through His life Christ 
looked up. Before working His magnifi- 
cent miracles, He raised His eyes to 
Heaven to proclaim before men the 
glory of His Father. In the midst of 
crowded Palestinian cities and villages, 
He ever looked up, in perfect com- 
munion of nature and of love with His 
Eternal Father. In His Passion Christ 
looked up, giving us the most perfect 
example of patience and resignation. 
When men rejected Him, despised Him, 
spat upon Him, He did not look down 
and curse them; He looked up and 
blessed them. When human hands beat 
Him, crowned His head, and pinioned 
His hands and feet to the Cross, He 
looked up to God and into His Divine 
Hands commended His tortured spirit. 
When men flung back into His face the 
burning fire of His Love, He took that 
rejected Love and offered it to the 
Father for the forgiveness of the very 
men who did not wish to be forgiven. 

From the Cross Christ tells us to 
look up. Look up to your heavenly 
home and true inheritance; seek not 
the things that are below, but seek 
rather those which are above. Live 
detached from the things of earth, even 
while your feet and hands and head are 
very much dependent on the goods of 
earth. Don’t let your heart and mind 
be bogged down in the mire of material 
and carnal things, but raise your mind 
to the contemplation of Divine Truth; 
let your heart soar aloft in the posses- 
sion of Divine Love. 

2. Now the sacred head is leaning 
slightly down. Christ is looking into 
the faces of Mary and John. Troubled 
faces that reflect the bitter anguish of 
His own bleeding heart. His agony is 
terrible now, and He can barely see for 
the pain that distorts His beautiful face 
and eyes. Yet He seems momentarily 
to have gained new strength and 
vitality, for He is opening His eyes wide 


in a loving gaze at the two faithful 


guardians of His Cross. He opens His 
parched lips, and to Mary says simply: 
“Woman, behold thy son.” And to 
John: “Son, behold thy Mother.” 


ITHIN the soul of Christ at this 

moment a strand of silver joy 
mingles with the black threads of sor- 
row which wrapped His soul. For He 
is made happy in this proclamation 
which bestows on the world the Mother 
par excellence. In_ instituting the 
Blessed Sacrament Christ had given all 
that the infinitely rich bounty of God 
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could give—His very Self. Now from 
the Cross He gives the most precious 
gift He had in the world—His very own 
Mother. Not only to John is this tre- 
mendous gift given, but to the world. 

As God is our Father and Christ is 
our Brother, so is Mary truly our 
Mother. Her relationship with us is as 
intimately real and lovingly personal as 
that of any mother toward her only 
child. But Mary's maternal relationship 
is of a much higher order. Not in the 
order of nature, but in the order of 
grace Mary begets true spiritual chil- 
dren. Christ, our Brother, is called in 
Sacred Scripture Mary's “first born,” 
not because she was to have other chil- 
dren by the blood of her flesh, but 
because there on Calvary’s grim heights 
she conceived and brought forth spir- 
itual children by the blood of her 
agonized and transpierced heart. 

The bowed head of the crucifix 
speaks of Mary and her role in the 
drama of the Redemption. The thought 
of Mary makes us realize our own su- 
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> It costs more to support one bad 
habit than a hundred good ones. 
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preme dignity in being the true children 
of this Mother, who is also the Mother 
of God. 

3. Christ’s head is resting on His 
right shoulder. He is looking at Dismas, 
the thief. It is the Good Shepherd 
searching even in death for souls to 
gather into His sheepfold. Two thieves 
were crucified with Jesus, one on His 
right, the other on His left. Both em- 
braced the cross, however unwillingly. 
Both looked upon the Master Sufferer 
in their midst. One shouted blasphemy; 
the other begged mercy. 

These two crucified thieves symbolize 
all mankind. For all men, like them, 
must be suspended from the cross of 
adversity during life, and in the midst 
of their affliction they will be forced to 
look upon the Cross of Christ. Depend- 
ing on their attitude to the Cross will 
be their attitude toward life, and ac- 
cording to their attitude toward life 
will be their eternal destiny. 

The Cross becomes for all men, not 
only an instrument to test their fidelity 
to God, according to Deuteronomy 13:3, 
“The Lord your God trieth you, that 
it may appear whether you love Him 
with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, or not.” It is likewise a tribunal 
to determine the course of this life and 
the next. “If you look at the Cross,” 
said St. Augustine, “you see that it was 
a tribunal; in the middle was the Judge; 
he who believed was liberated; he who 
insulted was condemned. Now this pre- 


figured what would happen to the living 
and the dead—some will be placed a 
the right (the just), the others at the 
left (the damned).” 

The mallet of suffering can cruh 
and pulverize the heart of man, as it 
did to the unrepentant thief, or it can 
be God's instrument, opening man’s 
mind and cleaving his stony heart, to 
let Divine Light and Love enter in. 


HE head of Christ turned to His 

right speaks both the Mystery of 
Grace and the Divine solution to the 
problem of suffering. 

4. Christ's head is hanging in death, 
Christ bows His head and dies, not be 
cause He was subject to rigid and inex 
orable laws of nature, not because He 
was victimized by the furious injustice 
of men, but because He freely willed to 
die. “No one taketh it away from me,” 
He said, “but I lay it down of Myself” 
(John 10:18). “It was not the power 
of death that bent that head,” observes 
St. John Chrysostom. “No! It was the 
will of Him who was dying only to 
prove by His very death that He was 
the Sovereign Lord of all things.” Men 
did not know it, but in killing Christ 
their malice served to fulfill the eternal 
plan of God for the world’s redemption, 
In killing Christ they were ushering 
into the world a new era, an era of 
grace and salvation for all who would 
not stubbornly refuse the fruits of the 
Cross. 

If Christ bowed His head in death, 
it was only that we might walk with 
our heads high in the realization of out 
exalted dignity as sons of God and 
brothers of Mary's Divine Son. The 
bowed head of the Saviour freed our 
heads from the depressing yoke of sin 
which bowed us down, enslaved to the 
service of sin and Satan. The bowed 
head of Christ enables us to walk with 
light step and joyful heart, head lifted 
to the heights, conscious of our worth 
in God's eyes. 

We were worth enough in God's eyes 
to have lavished upon us the price of 
divine blood, as the Prince of Apostles 


declared: “You were not redeemed 
with corruptible things as gold oF 
silver . . . but with the precious blood 


of Christ” (I Peter 1:18, 19). It is our 
supreme privilege to live as befits this 
dignity so highly purchased by Christ. 
The bowed head of the crucifix is @ 
constant reminder of this lesson. 

Every detail of the crucifix gives an 
insight into the mystery of God's re 
demptive love for man. No detail is 
insignificant; everything has something 
to tell. The tilt of the head provides 
an illuminating chapter in the Book of 
the Crucifix. A chapter we may all 
study with profit. 
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WHY THIS WASTE? 


The main lesson that must be drawn from the 
relation of the French Church with the working 
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each class is a clear warning that even American 
he. workers can be lost to the Church 
He ; 
Pe by JOSEPH N. MOODY 
me.” 
self” 
a Leon Jouhaux — General Sec- 
the retary of Federation of Labor 
; to 
was 
Men T WAS in a New York hotel room “What has the Catholic Church done should be anticlerical: it is that the 
rrist a year ago, while the U.N. was in to help the progress of French Labor?” overwhelming mass of French labor is 
rnal session. Léon Jouhaux, the French trade The first sentence of his answer con- resolutely antireligious. Without an ap- 
ion. union leader, was being interviewed tained his text: ““Nothing—she has for- preciation of this fact, there is no under- 
ring by three American Catholics who were ever been an obstacle.” standing of the social scene in con- 
of interested in the French labor move- By objective standards, Jouhaux was temporary France. The working class 
uld ment. The visitor was in a benign’ in error. French Catholics have con- has been lost to the Faith in this land 
the mood, pleasant and reflective, as his tributed considerably to the welfare of of ancient and once vigorous Chris- 
mind worked over the score of ques- the workingman. Back in the ‘80's, in tianity. 
ath, tions this writer had prepared, Jouhaux the fight to legalize trade unions, the One need not consult Jouhaux to 
vith is an impressive figure, a huge chunk initiative in the Chamber of Deputies establish this fact. The real evidence 
our of uncut granite, with the strength that was taken by a “Social Catholic,” Albert — is to be found in the parishes of France. 
and derives from the assurance of past de Mun. Much of the early social legis In 1936, 10,363,007 nonagricultural 
rhe triumphs. For more than forty years lation was won from reluctant republi- workers were registered for social secu- 
our he had been the head of French labor, can bourgeoisie by De Mun’s associates. rity. On the basis of this figure, it has 
sin asure index of talent. A factory worker, Hormel contributed a pattern for the been estimated that there are eighteen 
the he had educated himself, and not only Christian conduct of industrial rela- million in the urban working popu- 
ved spoke perfect French, but showed an tions, and his influence, with that of lation, about half of whom (or one 
vith adequate acquaintance with history, other French Catholics, aided the formu- quarter of the total population) be- 
ted tconomics, and politics. He was cur- lation of the Encyclical of Pope Leo, long to the true industrial proletariat 
rth rently engaged in a mortal duel with Rerum Novarum. Bloy had uttered his (factory operatives and manual 
the Communists, and against all his passionate pleas against injustice, and workers), With the exception of a 
yes principles had consented to lead the the Christian democrats, the ancestors Flemish segment in the Department 
of anti-Stalinist split in the French labor of the present MRP, had consistently du Nord, only an insignificant minority 
tles movement, which had taken the name, fought against oppression. Jouhaux of these attend church. The number 
ied Force Oceuvriere. knew these things. When they were rarely exceeds 2 per cent, and it 
or There was no bitterness in Jouhaux. called to his attention, he dismissed diminishes as one goes down the socio- 
rod He had been mellowed by time and them as unimportant exceptions. “Who economic scale. 
mur success. He spoke with the moderation besides Sali¢ge?” (the Cardinal Arch- Fathers Godin and Daniel, in their 
his that befits the venerable. He had col- bishop of Toulouse) was his counter book, La France, Pays de Mission, re- 
Ist. laborated intimately with Catholics in to our statement that the bishops of port that when pastors were challenged 
- the Resistance, and since the Libera- France were now actively supporting to show a dozen real manual workers 
tion he had been closely associated working class objectives. active in a parish of forty thousand 
an with Catholic leaders in the fight A debate on this question might people, none could take the wager. In 
“ against Communism. In answering other bring different results from different the diocese of Paris, one out of every 
* questions, he had paid eloquent tribute audiences, but there is no doubt as to two or three hundred young workers 
ng to individuals who profess our faith. how the French worker would respond. practices his faith. Nor is the propor- 
des When he came to the last query, his The vast majority would agree with tion of young women appreciably 
of leonine head lifted a trifle, and his Jouhaux. The tragedy in modern _ greater. So rare is the practice of reli- 
all steely eyes narrowed. The question: France is not that an isolated leader gion between the ages of twenty and 
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French Communists trying to break up an anti-Communist meeting last October 


forty in these groups, that it is agreed 
that we almost automatically lose the 


poor and 
active years. 

In a working class Parisian parish of 
fifty-five thousand, thirty young men 
ind eighty adult males regularly attend 
on Sunday, and these are not represen- 
tative of the really proletarian majority. 
Out of seventy thousand in Montreuil 
in the eastern part of Paris, sixty-five 
thousand would have to be totally re- 
converted. The Church of Saints Peter 
and Paul has nine hundred adults at 
Mass on Sunday, three hundred of them 
men, out of thirty-three thousand theo- 
retical members. A missionary to Africa 
has pointed out that in a region in 
the Congo, comparable in population 
to Paris, there is a much higher pro- 
portion of practicing Catholics, al- 
there are less than one-tenth 
the number of priests, none of the 
traditions and great monuments of 
Catholicism, and little of the physical 
plant that is considered necessary for 
he practice of religion. 


the workers during their 


though 


I’ one views the problem occupa- 
tionally, results are even more 
frightening. In a factory employing 
three thousand at Argenteuil, a suburb 
f Paris, fifteen are Catholic, six of 
these being Jocists or lay apostles. There 
are ten Catholics among the seventeen 
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hundred people employed in a plant 
at Courbevois, and thirty militants 
among the ten thousand at a powder 
factory at Bordeaux. These dreary 
statistics could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

It is sad to contemplate the Faith 
dying in its roots among the French 
people, doubly sad when one recalls 
the great cathedrals built by popular 
enthusiasm and by the strong beliet 
of thousands of workers. It is like 
watching a once strong man wasting 
away with cancer. The _ inevitable 
“why?” ‘springs to one’s lips. 

A diagnosis is not easy. Spiritual dis- 
ease is as complex as it is malignant. 
A thorough explanation would require 
a religious and social history of France 
for ‘the past few centuries. Besides, 
some of the factors set down as causes 
are themselves symptoms of decay. The 
scarcity of priests in France is cer- 
tainly acute; 13,000 parishes are with- 
out a resident pastor. But this fact be- 
longs among the dolorous statistics 
above, rather than in an enumeration 
of causes. 

A few points can be clearly defined. 
The modern proletariat is the product 
of machine industry, and the machine 
is relatively new in France, as it is 
everywhere. Its appearance, a little 
more than a century ago, stimulated 
men’s hopes, but it also created new 
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social conflicts. In England and _ the 
United States, the problems of the new 
industry were met by a people who 
had reached general agreement on the 
form of government; in France, this 
was not the case. The Revolution of 
1789 had created a gulf between ad- 
vocates of political change and de- 
fenders of the old regime, and French- 
men were bitterly divided on the kind 
of state that would suit their needs. 


OR various reasons, Catholics in 

nineteenth - century France found 
themselves on the side of monarchy, 
suspicious of the republic and of the 
extension of democracy. Yet almost 
from the beginning, the working class 
saw no solutions for its problems in 
the old regime, and became passionate 
advocates of democratic methods. The 
fact that the Church seemed to defend 
the old order, while the workers yearned 
for the new, was a fundamental cause 
of the cleavage. Only if it had a voice 
in the determination of public affairs 
did French labor feel it could right 
its wrongs. No one today would ques 
tion that these wrongs were real; that 
the lives of the human appendages to 
the machine were extremely bitter and 
miserable. Yet most Catholics consis 
tently opposed an extension of political 
rights to the poor. They were not alone 
in this position. The liberal bourgeoisie 
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‘of antireligious persuasion were also 
“initially strong in their rejection of 
fe racy. But the Church is more 
o identifiable, and men are less 
“tolerant of her mistakes. 

With this political fissure between the 
‘Catholic majority and the growing class 
of factory workers came a confusion 
between opinion and doctrine that is 
always a potent cause of religious de- 
fection. The Church has a right to 
demand religious conformity among her 
members, and she must maintain in- 
flexibly her dogmatic foundation. But 
when ecclesiastics go further and de- 
mand unanimity in political or eco- 
nomic questions, a loss of faith almost 
invariably follows. 

Thus Catholics today must subscribe 
to all the Church’s dogmatic and moral 
teachings, including those on social 
justice. But it would be harmful to 
the interests of the Church to demand 
that her members prefer a certain kind 
of architecture, believe in the cultural 
values of Latin, or express admiration 
for the regime of General Franco. Areas 
of opinion must be carefully delimited 
from matters of faith. This was not 
done in nineteenth-century France. Un- 
til Pope Leo XIII tried to correct it 
with his “ralliement,” the concept was 
prevalent that to be a good Catholic, 
one had to be a monarchist. Since 
practically no workingmen were mon- 
archists, in the course of time few 
remained Catholic. 

This explains the failure of the 
“Social Catholic’ movement of the 
nineteenth century. Certainly the Comte 
de Mun, La Tour du Pin, and others 
were fervent apostles of better condi- 
tions for the workingman. At a time 
when many anticlerical republicans 
were supremely indifferent to working- 
class rights, these men worked untir- 
ingly for the improvement of labor. To 
tread today the speeches of these 
“clericals” in the Parliament of the 
Third Republic would encourage those 
of us who believe that the cause of 
social justice can be best founded on 
religion. To this propaganda of the 
word, they added the apostleship of ac- 
tion: they founded workers’ clubs, 
shelters, employment and study centers, 
and a host of other social services. 

Yet all this earnest effort had little 
effect in retaining the workers to the 
Catholic faith, which was the supreme 
aim of these activities. The reason is 
fairly clear. De Mun and his followers 
were predominantly aristocrats. They 
were paternalistic in their dealings with 
the workers, antirepublican in their 
Politics (at least until the “ralliement”) 
and basically suspicious of democracy. 
It was their political views that made 
their efforts so sterile. It explains why 
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in a crisis the majority of the workers 
would side with republicans of more 
conservative economic views. 

The industrial workers, furthermore, 
saw less and less relation between their 
inherited faith and their practical prob- 
lems. The teachings of Christ must be 
constantly reapplied to new conditions 
as they arise. While the principles for- 
ever remain the same; the human situa- 
tions are forever changing. While the 
same doctrine is taught in the Congo 
and China, it is obvious that the 
method of presentation must be dif- 
ferent. So, too, must the techniques of 
the apostolate be adapted to changes 
brought by the tides of time. Unless 
this be done, there will be an inevitable 
loss of faith among those who must live 
in the new climate, and who find little 
meaning in the older style of presen- 
tation. 

Faced with the challenge of the new 
industry, the majority of French Cath- 
olics did not respond quickly to the 
needs of the new proletariat. They did 
not actively appeal to the principles 
of Christ to defend the urban masses. 
Their thoughts were largely on other 
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things; their energies expended in other 
areas. So the partially neglected factory 
workers found other leaders, other ban- 
ners, other creeds. Marxism replaced 
Christianity as the hope of the poor. 

It need not be insisted that the fault 
of the Church was not positive; it was 
the failure to rise to the occasion. But 
the effect was disastrous. The industrial 
worker, seeing little relation between 
his traditional faith and the practical 
conditions of his new life, concentrated 
on finding a solution for the latter. 
Since no help in this direction seemed 
to be derived from his religion, its 
influence diminished and disappeared. 
In its place there appeared a deter- 
mined hostility to Catholicism. The 
end result of this process is apparent 
today: a large proportion of French 
industrial workers are Communist; most 
of the rest are antireligious or at least 
indifferent; a handful continue to prac- 
tice their ancestral faith. 

The turning point in the attitude 
of the French worker toward the Church 
was the fateful year, 1848. The men 
who were promoting the new industry 
controlled the government of Louis 
Philippe from 1830 till 1848. They 
were unfriendly to the Church as well 








as indifferent to the welfare of the 
masses. When this regime was over- 
thrown in the February Revolution of 
1848, Catholics of every political per- 
suasion and workers of all shades of 
opinion found themselves united on 
the barricades. On the walls of Paris 
were drawn the figure of Christ along 
with the symbols of the Republic. Had 
this happy entente continued, a na- 
tural alliance of the Church and the 
working class might have been formed. 

Actually the reverse happened. The 
demands of the workers of "48 seem 
mild enough today, but they terrified 
the conservatives of the mid-nineteenth 
century. The specter of the red peril 
frightened the middle class, which until 
then had been the vanguard of every 
anticlerical movement. Now the danger 
from the workers seemed more threat- 
ening than the reaction of the priests. 
The bloody suppression of the Parisian 
workers’ revolt during the June Days 
united all conservatives; and the bulk 
of rural France was both Catholic and 
conservative. To cement this alliance, 
the bourgeoisie agreed to the Loi 
Fallou, which gave the Church control 
of primary education in return for con- 
tinued freedom from religious control 
in the higher schools. By this con- 
cession, which they had consistently re- 
fused during the preceding regime, the 
liberal middle classes hoped to use 
religion to keep down discontent 
among the poor, while their sons en- 
joyed “free thought” in the universi- 
ties. The Loi Fallou marked the begin- 
ning of that partial alliance between 
the Church and the bourgeoisie in 
France that gave rise to the familiar 
sentence: “The sons of Voltaire became 
the sons of the Church.” 

The majority of Catholics accepted 
the bait. The working class, defeated 
but defiant, looked upon Catholicism 
as a mortal enemy, and on religion as 
an instrument of suppression. The 
breach was opened and it has never 
been healed. Christian democracy was 
dead for fifty years, and the fatal link 
between the Church and the “party of 
order” was cemented. 

All this was evident during the Sec- 
ond Empire, inaugurated by Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. The Church ac- 
cepted the concessions that were offered 
by this regime, and generally remained 
faithful to the Emperor, although its 
patience was sorely tried on several 
issues. The major development was the 
growth of antireligious feeling in the 
proletariat, now expanding more 
rapidly as industry advanced. Working- 
class leaders became associated during 
the ‘60's with Freemasonry and the 
League for Lay Education. Workers 

{Continued on page 67} 
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Archbishop Stepinatz on trial in Yugoslavia. The treatment of Cardinal Mindszenty shocked en 
He has spent over two years in prison already the world. He has been given life imprisonment 
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(; ()}) oa \ } alkan own small shops or fields, Russia and the ry 
ez e@ Red Army enabled Communists to seize 
power over the Bulgarians on Septem- a 
ber 9, 1944 and subsequently assisted the d 
Catholics and Protestants share the same fate Communists in consolidating that power, 1 
until by the summer of 1948 their domi- f 
in the brutal Communist persecution in the Balkans nation had become unconditioned. | 
Most Bulgarians belong to the Eastern 
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¢~ HRISTIAN churches are being sub- 
, jected to governmental persecution 

1 a scale and with a fury that have not 
een equaled for at least two hundred 
ears. At no time since the appearance 
f Christianity on earth has such a drive 
been made against the very idea of God 
s is now being carried on by the Soviet 
Government and its Communist agents 
throughout the world. 

\nd this Communist offensive is aimed 
gainst every independent Christian 
ody, from the Vatican to the humblest 
\dventist group or the gentlest Quaker 
meeting. 

\ dramatic illustration of this anti- 
Christian drive is the present situation 

sulgaria. All Christian churches there 
have been shackled, along with Moslems 
ind Jews. A few Communist chiefs are 
trying to impose unrestrained control 
upon every realm of thought and action 
| believe there is not one significant 
exc eption. 

The nation being forced into this 
nold of adamant totalitarianism is made 
up largely of hard-working, self-respect- 


million inhabitants live from the soil. 
Recently freed from five hundred years 
of Turkish bondage, they have no great 
landlords, practically no landed churches, 
no industrial tycoons, no aristocracy. 
Most of the people have dwelt in small 
towns or villages and lived from their 





Orthodox Church; approximately 50,000 
others are Catholics, not far from 25,000 
are Protestants or Protestant sympa- 
thizers. There are some 800,000 Moslems 
in the country, mostly of Turkish origin, 
and fewer than 50,000 Jews. 

The little clique of Soviet-trained, 
Soviet-installed Communists now run- 
ning Bulgaria have degraded the Ortho- 
dox Church into a helpless Communist 
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peasants. Most of Bulgaria’s seven 





Pairierch Kesnthiokuis of the Rumanian 
x Church has turned traitor and 
helps the Reds persecute his own people 


Methodist leader, Yonko 
Ivanov, received life im- 
prisonment from the Reds 
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tool. They have smashed the Protestant 
movement and hermetically sealed off 
the Catholics from the Western world. A 
new Communist law prohibits all free 


communication between Bulgarian 
Christians and the West; such contact 
js called treason. No Vatican represen- 
tatives are allowed in Bulgaria. 

To cap the climax, atheistic Bulgarian 
Bolsheviks, who have made derision of 
religion one of their chief propaganda 
points for thirty years, have established 
their own “People’s Churc h” from the 
ruins of the Orthodox Church. They 
heavily and openly subsidize it, daily de- 
base it by their insolence, and constantly 
use it as their “Charlie” or their “Morti- 
mer.” Every other church in Bulgaria is 
considered foreign. Yet, in the face of all 
this, Christian, Moslem, and Jewish 
leaders are compelled to shout: “We 
enjoy perfect religious freedom.” 

In this sinister picture, “black as the 
night from pole to pole,” two tragic facts 
deserve special consideration: One is that 
all churches of all kinds are persecuted, 
and the other is that Christians are per- 
secuted for good qualities, not for defects. 

Many Americans say that “Catholics 
are persecuted because they retain a feu- 
dalistic land system, have a Pope, and 
mix in politics.” Let such persons prayer- 
fully consider the case of the Bulgarian 
Protestants! These churches owned no 
land, were made up almost wholly of the 
humblest of the humble, played no ap- 
preciable political role, had no Pope, 
and maintained an extremely tenuous 
connection with the West. And the 
actual adult church members hardly 
reached 12,000! Yet their movement was 
crushed with terrible brutality. 

Some Americans say that Catholics are 


Bishop Louis Ordass of 
the Lutheran Church has 
been jailed in Hungary 
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persecuted because they write and openly 


Catholic Bishop, 
Usdoczy -Zadravetsz, 
retired, was 


speak against Communist regimes. But 
these Bulgarian Protestants in their one 
weekly paper, Zornitas, supported the 
regime—never criticizing it. Communists 
do not even hint that the Bulgarian 
Protestants ever held an anti-regime 
meeting. Yet the regime arrested all their 
main pastors, kept some in jail for eight 
months previous to trial, made a spec- 
tacle of them before the world, subjected 
every Protestant community to terror, 
and wiped out the Protestant paper, 
which supported the regime! 

As proven by current events, Com- 
munist dictators don’t ask primarily 
whether a church owns much land or 
none, has a Pope or a preacher, cele- 
brates Mass or sings a gospel hymn. No! 
Communist totalitarians ask 
whether Christians maintain 


mainly 
belief in 
God, show a feeling of loyalty to God, 
place obligations to Deity above com- 
mands of the Communist Party, and feel 
they are part of the universal family of 
the Heavenly Father. 

In Bulgaria every church-maintained 
school has been closed, Sunday schools 
wiped out, Christian women’s societies 
outlawed, Christian youth organizations 
prohibited, most religious periodicals 
stopped and the few remaining subjected 
to unrelenting Communist control. 

Every conscientious American should 
bear in mind that in the spring of this 
year, 1949, Christians in Bulgaria are 


Anna Pauker, veteran Com- 
munist leader and For- 
eign Minister of Rumania, 
has worked hard and with 


success for the Kremlin 








Stefan 
though 
jailed also 


heart attack 


Baron Radvansky of the 
Lutheran Church 
at trial 


being more shamelessly debased, more re- 
lentlessly restricted, more brutally ter- 
rorized by the Communist dictatorship 
than has been the case for more than a 
century under Moslem Sultans, autocra- 
tic kings, pro-Nazi absolutes, and pro- 
fascist revolutionaries. 

In Rumania the persecution of 
churches is even bloodier and in some 
respects more debasing. Also, it has pro- 
voked somewhat more Christian heroism. 

The annihilation of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church or Uniat Church or Catholic 
Church of the Eastern Rite by the Soviet- 
directed Rumanian Communists was one 
of the most brutal cases of mass coercion 
in recent religious history. This was the 
second largest church in Rumania and 
historically the strongest in Western 
Rumania. It embraced 15 per cent of all 
the Rumanians in the country. 































Rev. Zdravko Bezlov, a 
Methodist, was sentenced 
to fifteen years at Sofia 


suffered 
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Toward the end of 1948 the Ruman- 
ian Uniat Church was formally wiped 
out and its property confiscated. Hun- 
dreds of its priests and all its leading 
bishops were arrested, much physical 
torture was applied, men and women 
were beaten. Armed police, militiamen, 
soldiers led the onslaught, and unworthy 
clergy from a rival church, who had 
placed themselves in the service of the 
Communist dictatorship, helped deliver 
the blow. 

This was one of the saddest current 
examples of the depravity to which cler- 
gymen sink when they join hands with 
Communists or other totalitarians. And 
it should be stressed that not many 
churches in history have been so close 
to the “common people”—to shepherds, 
peasants, and workers—as the Rumanian 
Uniat Church. It was a church of the 
oppressed, carrying a banner for the 
oppressed. Communists smashed it, not 
because it exploited common people, but 
because it defended, served, and en- 
couraged common people. 

\nother distressing aspect of the Ru- 
manian situation is the betrayal per- 
petrated by the Eastern Orthodox hier- 
archy. I shall not dwell upon this, for 
I do not wish to stir up one church 
against another. I believe a main source 
of hope for the millions of people in 
Communist-ruled lands is the Orthodox 
Church. I hope American Christians will 
show more love toward and interest in 
the terribly hard-pressed Orthodox 
Christians of enslaved lands. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that the betrayal wrought by the Ruma- 
nian Patriarch represents the attitude of 
the whole Rumanian Orthodox Church, 
But his conduct places him among the 
most culpable prelates in history. As the 
Moscow-serving dictator Anna Pauker 
made a traitor-spy head of the Rumanian 
\rmy, she made a betrayer head of the 
largest Rumanian church, Patriarch Jus- 
tinian. The traitor-deserter and the apos- 
tate-betrayer are working hand in hand 
with the Kremlin to oppress the Ruma- 
nian people. Other members of this con- 
spiracy are the head of the police and 
head of the schools, both atheistic agents 
of the Kremlin. : 

As Saul helped state authorities per- 
secute early Christians, Patriarch Justin- 
ian unceasingly helps a Communist em- 
pire persecute Rumanian Christians. Not 
only does he degrade his own church, to 
which almost 85 per cent of Rumanians 
belong, but he tries to enchain or sup- 
press every other religious body. 

With the Orthodox Church debased 
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to the status of a Communist police and 
propaganda tool, and with the Greek 
Catholic Church wiped out, one can 


~easily make his own picture of what 


has happened to other churches. They 
are all subjected to harsh control, sweep- 
ing restrictions, and much violence. 

Zionism is outlawed as a crime; in- 
dependent action by the minorities has 
been stamped out. And this is done 
openly. Rarely have minorities in Ru- 
mania been so harshly treated. The 
Kremlin-imposed masters of that country 
daily prove to the world that Communist 
propaganda about equal treatment for 
minorities is deception. 

Conditions in Hungary are known to 
the world. About two-thirds of the in- 
habitants are Catholics, according to 
official statistics, 21 per cent Calvinists, 
6 per cent Lutherans. There are a very 
few Unitarians and a number of newly 
formed Protestant communities. All 
groups without exception are subjected 
to brutal and unrelenting pressure on 
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> A totalitarian state is one where 
everything is compulsory that is not 
forbidden. 
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the part of the Communist dictatorship. 

Among the first churchmen to be ar- 
rested, and among the noblest of Chris- 
tians, were Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Ordass and his close associates. Scorning 
Communist threats and Communist 
smears, they stood firm against all pres- 
sure. Bishop Ordass was arrested, tried, 
and condemned to prison for not “de- 
claring” nonexistent funds. 

With him out of the way, a new 
Lutheran governing body was hastily set 
up, and it accepted Communist com- 
mands. The head of the strong Calvinist 
Church withdrew rather than accept 
Communist dictates. A compliant suc- 
cessor replaced him and immediately 
toed the Communist party line, doing it 
with regrettable servility. The tiny Uni- 
tarian Church succumbed without a 
battle. 

Amid that spiritual retreat which had 
been accompanied by calamitous politi- 
cal debacles, Josef Cardinal Mindszenty 
was left practically alone to carry the 
banner and lead the fight against athe- 
istic Communist absolutism. For a few 
months this churchman—though of origi- 
nal German origin—personified the Hun- 
garian nation. He proclaimed its hopes, 
witnessed to its faith, gave expression to 
its longings. Events placed him in a posi- 
tion where he was more than a prelate— 
great as that calling is. He was the cham- 
pion of the simple and the educated, 
of Catholic and Protestant, of worker 
and peasant. He stood as the fast mili- 


tant watchman on the wall that Hun. 
garians hoped would withstand the flood 
of materialist tyranny. 

What the Communists did to the Car. 
dinal in that colossal struggle I shall 
not attempt to explain, but when they 
locked the jail door upon him “for life” 
they believed they had locked the dun- 
geon upon every manifestation of reli- 
gious independence and upon all Hun- 
garian freedom. 

In a mood of triumph, Communist 
dictator Matyas Rakosi explained his 
methods as follows: “We dared not 
launch a campaign to win the peasantry 
until we had smashed reaction. When we 
finished that, the situation was changed.” 
Rakosi meant that, when all political 
and religious resistance was liquidated, 
the peasants would have to succumb. 

This picture embraces the whole of 
eastern Europe. Step by step, the Com- 
munists have removed or are on the 
point of removing all obstacles to ab- 
solute dictatorship. The last two are, or 
have been, independent churches and 
peasant landownership. Now both are 
going. In this Armageddon, the Kremlin- 
directed Communists are determined to 
win at any price. All organized bulwarks 
left are Catholic churches in Poland and 
Catholic churches in Czechoslavakia. 
Preparations for a major onslaught 
against them are nearing completion. 

When the leaders of those churches 
are placed in confinement, the last in- 
dependent religious activity will have 
been suppressed; every Christian church 
of every sort will have been degraded, 
effaced, or enchained, and the last step 
toward dispossessing and enslaving the 
peasants will have been taken. 

And this is as a “grand rehearsal” of 
what the Communists want to do to the 
world! 

This attack on churches, one at a time, 
is taking place according to plans formu- 
lated by Lenin and perfected by Stalin. 
In his famous essay on Strategy and Tac- 
tics, Lenin urged Communists to use 
“deceit, tricks, infiltration, and subter- 
fuge” in their fight on religion. He told 
his followers to fan religious differences, 
widen “fissures,” and use one religious 
body against another. 

Communists are not fighting especially 
against the 128,000,000 Orthodox Chris- 
tians, nor primarily against the $30,000,- 
000 Catholics (World Almanac figures), 
but against all Christians. First they hope 
to smash the strong and well organized, 
after which they will cynically try to 
mop up the weaker and disorganized. 

As Christians survey this somber scene 
of current religious persecution which 
marks the beginning of a momentous 
Christian martyrdom, we should quietly 
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¢ The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic 
Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post. 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City. N. J. Please give full name and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place 
of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
* Questions should be about the faith and history of the 
Catholic Church and related matters. « Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. « Questions are not 
answered by personal letter. « Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or 
Confessor. « Anonymous letters will not be considered. 

















Secret Societies 


Were the Freemasons founded by a priest? Was any Pope 
ever a member? A Mason of my acquaintance claims 
they are above all other organizations. Why are secret 
societies condemned by the Church?—n. w., NEW YORK, 
N. Y.; T. H., GONZALES, TEXAS; A. R., NEWARK, N. J.; J. L., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The inquiries listed above are typical of many others re- 
ceived, apropos of secret societies in general and of Masonry 
in particular. The constitution and ritual of this pseudo 
religious organization were authorized by French Huguenot 
and Scotch Presbyterian ministers—not by a Catholic priest. It 
has been alleged that Pope Pius IX was inducted as a Mason 
on the feast of Our Lady's Assumption, in 1839, at Palermo. 
Had this absurd claim not been specified in such detail, it 
might have been a trifle more difficult to refute. The claim is 
based upon a document which has been proven a forgery. 

The Masonic boast of your acquaintance is one of the rea- 
sons for the condemnation by the Church of secret societies. 
More so than any similar organization, Masonry claims for 
itself a priority of allegiance. A member's fidelity to his coun- 
tty or to his church is secondary. Another, related reason for 
official Catholic disapproval is the oath of blind obedience 
whereby that allegiance is assured. International in scope, 
often atheistic and always anti-Catholic, intent upon political 
domination—Masonry bears a striking resemblance to Soviet 
Communism. 

Some claim that modern Freemasonry is an outgrowth of 
the medieval Catholic guilds of masons and other craftsmen. 
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This claim is as unfounded as the contention that Masonry 
derives from Old Testament times, although in its ersatz ritual 
it does ape oriental mythology. The original Lodge was 
founded in London in 1717. As early as 1733, a branch had 
been organized in Boston. Clement XII, in 1738, was the first 
of many popes to condemn the society, on the score of its 
avowed purpose and methods. 

Americans are often puzzled at the uncompromising atti- 
tude.of the Church toward Freemasonry. In this country, the 
majority of the membership are in the dark as to the inner 
character and disgraceful history of the organization. To a 
Mason who has not advanced beyond the first few degrees, 
his Lodge seems harmless and a source of worthwhile social 
and business contacts. But there are thirty degrees of member- 
ship over and above the initial three, and only the “aristoc- 
racy” are permitted to know Masonry as it is “behind the 
scenes.” Its incompatibility with Catholicity is exemplified by 
its history. 

Hostility between the Church and Freemasonry has been 
more pronounced in Europe and in South America than else- 
where. Other Lodges, however, are not mere affiliates of the 
more militant units: world-wide solidarity is a hallmark of 
Masonry. From a Lodge leader in France, we quote the fol- 
lowing: “The triumph of the Galilean has lasted many cen- 
turies, but now He dies in his turn. The Romish Church 
began to decay from the day the Masonic association was 
established.” A spokesman among the Swiss declared: “We 
have one irreconcilable enemy—the Pope and clericalism.” 
Another French authority: “The aim of the Grand Orient is 
to crush Roman Catholicism in France first, then elsewhere.” 
The following citation from an official organ is enlightening: 
“This magazine has never swerved from the position that, be- 
tween the Masonic fraternity and the Catholic Church, there 
is an antagonism inherent in the nature of the organizations 

. there can be no true peace nor even truce between 
(them)" (The American Freemason). Catholics and all other 
Americans can learn much from a careful reading of The 
Catholic Church and Secret Societies in the United States, by 
the Rev. Fergus MacDonald, C.P., published by the U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society. 


Stray Shepherds 


The enclosed news item has been culled from a secular 
daily. How can it happen that a priest defect from the 
Church and function as a non-Catholic minister? Years 
of schooling in theology and church history should 
strengthen faith, not weaken it. You must admit that 
such occurrences are disquieting.—J. F., PENNS GROVE, 
N. J. 


To classify such occurrences as disquieting is an understate- 
ment. However, defections are exceptional—even rare—al- 
though inflated notoriety can create an impression of fre- 
quency. It reminds one of Saint Jerome's rhetorical emphasis 
to the effect that the whole world groaned and marveled 
to find itself Arian. 

In view of their unique endowment with natural, preter- 
natural, and supernatural gifts, it is a human mystery that 
Adam and Eve repudiated the Almighty. It is at least as 
mysterious that Peter weakened under pressure and that 
Judas failed to repent. Knowledge does not guarantee per- 
severance in charity, any more than grace compels it. Though 
knowledge and grace are necessary antecedents to co-operative 
good will, no such factor exercises an overwhelming domi- 
nance upon the will’s freedom. 

Only priests can understand adequately the temptations 
to which priests are exposed, the obstacles which they have 
to surmount, and the evolutionary process of spiritual de- 


terioration which can culminate in defection. Objectively, 
circumstances never justify a defection from the priesthood 
or from the Church, no matter how subtly an individual may 
try to defend his secesssion. To some extent, at least, everyone 
is plagued by the foible of wishful thinking. In all proba- 
bility, the truest as well as the kindest explanation of the 
wanderings of a “stray shepherd” is mental unbalance. Rather 
than shock, the most fitting reaction is pity, coupled with 
earnest and humble prayer to the Good Shepherd Himself. 


Radio Crime Stories 


Is it wrong to listen to crime stories via radio?—a. L., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


No—for most people, most of the time. By and large, radio 
stories—whether fictional or factual—do not glorify crime but 
tend to deepen the listener's impression that “crime does not 
pay.” As well as being diversionary, entertainment of this 
kind can be educational also. With the average, normal per- 
son, it cam serve as a deterrent against any temptation to 
resort to criminal objectives or methods; it can, in a safe 
and sane way, alert the law-abiding public against imposition 
by “confidence men” or any others with a weakness for “easy 
money”; it can deepen the respect of any commonwealth for 
its protective police. 

In the presentation of so-called crime stories, it happens not 
infrequently that interwoven details feature cruel brutality. 
Here and there, now and then, that sort of thing might be 
psychological fuel on the fire for a listener of morbid disposi- 
tion, with sadistic tendencies. However, that possibility can 
be disregarded by those who plan or patronize the crime 
thrillers, for, in their reaction to what is obviously wrong or 
repulsive, the vast majority of people are wholesome. 


Catholic Theological Society 


Is the Theology Society something new in this country? 
—J. F., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Catholic Theological Society of America was founded 
in 1946. Its purpose is the promotion of an exchange of views 
among Catholic theologians, the furthering of study and re- 
search in sacred theology, and the relating of theological 
science to current problems. Eligible for membership are 
those priests who have been or are still actively engaged in 
the promotion of theological study, also those priests who 
wish to identify themselves with the purposes of the Society. 
Membership includes Canadian priests. The next annual con- 
vention of the Society will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
27 to 29. For further information, communicate with the 


Catholic Theological Society, Office of the Secretary, THe 
Sicn, Union City, N. J. 


Advice te Adolescents 


Two of my three girls are at an age when a mother’s 
guiding advice is imperative. Can you recommend any 
helpful reading material?—G. A. DARLINGTON, N. J. 


There are several excellent sources of advisory information. 
But a problem remains as to the suitablity of any given piece 
of literature for this or that individual. Much depends upon 
age, character, tendencies, and other adolescent factors. How- 
ever, it is presumably safe that a mother read up on the sub- 
ject and then impart information with a discrimination sug- 
gested by prudence and experience. 

We can recommend two booklets that are obtainable from 
‘Tne Sicn: Modern Youth and Chastity, by the Rev. Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., (25c); Growing Up—a booklet for girls, by a 
woman doctor, (50c). Information and advice to the young 
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should be timely, frank as well as dignified, and should by 
available from those elders upon whom the adolescent naty. 
rally depend. Parents who shirk this duty are guilty of a gray 
sin of omission, and thereby may occasion a chain of sinfyl. 
ness among their children. 


Requisites for Canonization 


What is necessary that a saint become entitled to canon. 
ization by the Church?—x. T., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Preliminary to the official recognition known as canonization, 
there is the process of investigation which leads to beatif. 
cation, whereby a soul is declared reliably to be among the 
blessed in heaven. This preliminary recognition is not in- 
tended to be infallible and merely permits the veneration of 
the one entitled “Blessed,” without enjoining that veneration 
as a matter of obligation. Even so, beatification is based on 
divine as well as human argument. No court of inquiry in 
this world is so exhaustive in its investigation as that which 
evaluates the merit of a candidate for beatification or canon 
ization. It must be established beyond dispute that the candi- 
date was consistently virtuous to a heroic degree. All writings 
—even letters—are inspected. Witnesses are cross-examined. If 
need be, the inquiry extends over decades of years. Coupled 
with human findings in the case, there must be the divine 
ratification of two unassailable miracles. 

Despite a successful beatification, another investigation 
must precede canonization, and again the correctness of 
human judgment must be certified by the Almighty. This final 
decree of approval is considered infallible. Thereby, the saint 
is presented to the Church Universal as a reliable model for 
imitation. Were the Church to make a mistake, souls in the 
Church Militant could be easily misled in faith or morals. But, 
within that sphere, the Church’s competence is infallibly fool- 
proof. To represent the interests of the candidate for canon 
ization, a so-called postulator is appointed. His function cor- 
responds to that of an attorney for the defense. In the role of 
a prosecuting attorney, an astute critic is assigned whose duty 
it is to detect any flaws in the evidence. Called facetiously the 
“devil’s advocate,” he is really the Defender of the Faith. 
Divine endorsement consists of two additional miracles. 

Heroic sanctity should be one of the characteristics of what- 
ever church has been true to Christ. The Catholic Church is 
unique in this that she alone dares propose her departed for 
the hero worship of imitation, and does so under divine cor- 
roboration. Unless a church can boast of a communion of 
saints, it is no compliment to its founder. The canonizations 
due in the near future will be the most up-to-date verification 


of the unfailing sources of holiness to be found in the Catholic 
Church. 


Departing Souls 
With a view to administering the sacrament of Extreme 


Unction, should a priest be sent for after a person has 
been pronounced dead?—s. M., ROME, N. Y.. 


Yes—because, according to medical authorities, there may be 
a considerable interval between apparent and actual death. 
A patient who has died after a lingering illness may be 
anointed even a half hour afterward. In cases of sudden 
death, especially if the deceased had been in good health, the 
sacrament may be administered two or three hours later. Ex- 
treme Unction is the last sacramental opportunity of the dy- 
ing, and there is an incomparable difference between “late” 
and “‘too late.” A baptized adult, whose proper dispositions 
can be at least reasonably presumed, is entitled to this provi- 
dential help in his supreme emergency. Police, firemen, and 
others, who are frequently at the scene of accidents, should 
be well instructed on this point. 
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Wedding Music 


Why is it that they do not allow “Because” to be played 
at a Catholic wedding? Said hymn is the favorite of both 
my fiance and myself. Why can it not be sung as we 
enter the church, before the priest arrives at the altar? 

—P. A., TRENTON, N. J. 


At a wedding, the priest arrives at the altar just before the 
bridal party enters the church. “Because” is forbidden be- 
ause it is not a hymn, but a song, and therefore out of 
place in a church setting. However, as a sentimental song, 
it is not reprehensible, and may be played and sung to 
heart's content during a wedding reception or on a moonlit 
honeymoon. The air of Mendelssohn's “Here Comes the 
Bride” is captivating, but for the same reason it is pro- 
sribed at Catholic church weddings. 


Human Limitations 


Please explain why it is that the special, divine inter- 
vention called grace is so necessary for belief in Christi- 
anity and for living up to that belief. I have in mind 
your column in the November issue of Tue Sicn. Even 
your quotation of Cardinal Newman’s experience did 
not end my perplexity.—H. B., PRINCETON, N. J. 


We repeat an idea expressed in the November column. This 
problem is one of the most profound and intricate in all 
theology. And we add a salient quotation from Newman: 
“Reason will bring you to the conclusion that you have suffi- 
dent grounds for believing, but belief is the gift of grace.” 
Why? 

To realize our need for special, divine help in order that 
we may accomplish something supernatural, it is advisable 
to emphasize the limitations of all created natures, Inanimate 
things, such as stones, do not even grow. They may become 
larger by the welding of accumulated particles, but this is 
not a process of growth. A cabbage can grow, but it cannot 
feel. An irrational animal can feel, but cannot reason. We 
humans can reason, but we do not enjoy the direct, intuitive 
knowledge which is natural to angelic spirits. Briefly, every 
nature has its own natural capacities and also its limitations 
which are just as natural. The difference, or rather the superi- 
ority, of the cabbage to the stone is considerable, and so on 
up the line of created natures. But the difference between 
man—between even the angels—and God, is infinite! 

That infiinite difference between the nature of God and 
nature of a creature means this: The knowledge, love, and 
beatitude that are natural to God cannot be natural to so in- 
ferior a being as a creature. If God deigns to share with a 
creature what is natural to Himself only, then such a bounty 
is supernatural. That emphasis holds for angels as well as 
men. Since, of ourselves, we are not equal to what is super- 
natural, we need special, proportionate help to accomplish 
it. For example, by faith we share, although imperfectly, God’s 
perfect knowledge of the Trinity. In heaven, we share that 
knowledge to a much more satisfying extent, though never 
to the same extent as God Himself. Left to ourselves, we 
would be capable only of reasoning about God and would 
be comparatively in the dark. But God has deigned both to 
reveal Himself to us and by grace to quicken our capabili- 
ues to a supernatural extent. 

Considering the infinite difference between God and crea- 
tures, it might seem at first thought that it is out of order 
to share divine good things with a mere angel or man. How- 
ever, there is a preliminary fitness, inherent in the nature of 
angels and men, which understandably appeals to the Creator, 
inclined as He is to share His own knowledge, love, and joy. 
That fitness is found in our spiritual souls, in our capacity 
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for thought and thoughtful love. For example, in a log of 
wood there is a fitness that appeals to the wood carver. Left 
to itself, the log will lie on the ground until it disintegrates: 
its capacity to become a work of art depends upon the wood 
carver. Of ourselves and by ourselves, we are rational animals 
—nothing less, nothing more. But, being partly spiritual, we 
are fit subjects for a share in the wonders that are natural 
to God only—provided He endows us with the psychological 
tonic called grace, whereby the mind is enlightened divinely, 
whereby the will is energized divinely. With this in mind we 
can the better understand the confidence of the Apostle 
Saint Paul that he could accomplish all things in Him who 
strengthened him, as well as the admonition of our Divine 
Saviour: “Without Me, you can do nothing.” 


What is the Church’s attitude, if any, toward hypnotism? 
—M.E.C., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Not only the Church, but also the medical profession and 
many civil governments entertain a decidedly conservative 
attitude toward hypnotism. Basically, the reason for this con- 
servatism is twofold—claims in favor of the therapeutic 
value of hypnotism are, more often than not, exaggerated: 
and its use is wide open to manifold abuse. However, re- 
course to hypnosis is morally permissible in a given case, if 
adjudged advisable by competent medical authority, and 
provided it be carried out in such circumstances as to safe- 
guard the patient physically, mentally, and morally. 

A graph indicative of popular and professional appraisal 
of hypnosis, covering the past two hundred years, would be 
very jagged. While the intrusion of diabolical influence 
must be considered as a possibility, the chief danger is 
human quacks and their influence with an_ incredibly 
credulous public. Within the past two years, an A-l dis- 
cussion apropos of expert and moral hypnosis, was re- 
printed from Collier's in the Reader’s Digest. 

The practicality of hypnosis has been demonstrated in 
some cases by the cure of functional disorders; in other 
cases, it has proven invaluable on the occasion of surgery, 
when patients were unable to tolerate anesthetics. How- 
ever, it would scarcely be defensible for an artist to hypno- 
tize his model, in order to secure immobility of pose. 
Whether civil or military authorities would be justified 
in reducing a suspect or a witness to a state of hypnotic 
trance is, to say the least, very debatable. In such a case, 
much would depend upon the right—perhaps even the ob- 
ligation—of the individual to maintain secrecy. Certainly, 
any attempt at “psychological wire tapping” would be un- 
conditionally immoral, if directed against the secrecy to 
which a sacramental confessor is obliged. 

Medical prudence as well as morality dictate that many 
factors be considered before deciding upon recourse to 
hypnosis—the type of ailment to be cured or relieved; the 
physical and psychological state of the patient; the pro- 
gressive degrees or stages of hypnosis—lethargy, catalepsy, 
somnambulism; whether the practitioner be moral, immoral, 
or unmoral, as well as duly skilled in his specialty; whether 
there be any danger of an aftermath of hysteria or other 
derangement. Reliable witnesses should be insisted upon. 
To submit to hypnosis once, or a few times only, might be 
harmless, under the conditions outlined above. 


Reminder 

It is the policy of the “Sign Post” to disregard anonymous 
letters. We regret that we cannot undertake the too numer- 
ous requests for book reviews. Nor can we render decisions 
in individual marriage cases, which should be submitted to 
one’s proper parochial and diocesan authorities. 
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When the tulips come out in this tow, 


TULP TE WN oo 


the Old World in the heart of the Ney 








Recently an eight-mile column of tulips was 
planted along the main highway in the town. 


At the end of each day of the parading, almost every 
resident of Holland has crowded onto the main street 
either to watch the festivities or to participate in them. 


A Sign Picture Article 


The interiors of the homes resemble those of 
_ the Old Country. Note the antique silver tea set. 


THE SIGN 





On the West Coast, Pasadena is florally eloquent 
with its Carnival of Roses; on the East Coast, the 
District of Columbia sings the praises of its cherry 
blossoms; and, in the Middle West, Holland, 
Michigan, holds out its claim to fame with its 
tulips—millions of them. 

Back in 1927 a lecturer in the town of Holland, 
Michigan, suggested that a city-wide movement be 
started to plant one kind of flower in sufficient 
quantities to attract the attention of the entire 
nation. Because of the name of the town and be- 
cause more than 80 per cent of the inhabitants 
were of Dutch descent, they chose the tulip. 

Two years later, after more than one hundred 
thousand tulip bulbs imported from the Old 


Country had been planted, Tulip Time was an- 
nounced to ‘the delighted world. That was the 
beginning of a local festival that yearly attracts 
thousands of tourists to the little city. 

The revival of old Netherland customs . and 
traditions followed. A few former wooden shoe- 
makers were re-established in business and are 
now kept busy all the year cutting their clumsy 
product from poplar logs. For the four days of 
Tulip Time each year the streets echo with the 
clompety-clomp of thousands of wood-shod feet. 

Native costumes of old Holland, Dutch ovens, 
candy, and cake, and even Dutch finickiness in 
matters of outdoor cleanliness are all resurrected 
as a bit of the Old World comes to the New. 


To protect the feet, seven pairs of All the streets are scrubbed by men 


All dressed up in Granny's trous- 


socks are worn with the wooden shoes. seau, including seven petticoats. 


and women before the parade begins. 


To welcome the satiny blossoms in spring, the natives 


In Windmill Park the young town girls go through the 
don Dutch costumes brought over from the Netherlands. 


traditional Dutch routine, the famed Klompen Dance. 
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Living test tubes 


by DALE FRANCIS 


Scientists at Notre Dame have succeeded in raising 


germfree animals for medical research. The benefits of 


their work will be far-reaching 


wai was great excitement in the 
Laboratories of Bacteriology at the 
University of Notre Dame. A chicken 
had laid an egg. What would have been 
commonplace event on any of the 
eighboring Indiana farms was an ex- 
event in these Indiana labora- 
yries, because the hen that laid the egg 
was a germfree animal, and this was 
he first egg ever laid by a hen in the 
germfree state. The excitement over 
he egg was only one in a series of 
trange events that are constantly occur- 
ng in a kind of other world that a 
sroup of young scientists have created at 
Notre Dame. 
Guiding this unique laboratory is the 
ian whose idea it was twenty years ago 
James A. Reyniers, a tall, distinguish- 
d-looking young man of forty who is 
known to the rest of the staff as “Doc.” 
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It was twenty years ago, while he was a 
student at Notre Dame, that Reyniers 
began the work that has today made 
Notre Dame the center of world-wide 
germfree research. Reyniers then had 
ideas of becoming a physician and, as 
he considered the field of medicine and 
medical research, he was struck by the 
thought that what medical scientists 
really needed were living test tubes. 
Rats, mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, and 
other animals were used in medical re- 
search, but the men making the studies 
always had to allow for the fact that 
they were working with contaminated 
animals. The experimental animal in- 
jected with the germ of one disease 
might well already have the germ of 
another disease in its system. Completely 
controlled experiments were therefore 
impossible. What was needed was ani- 


mals that had no germs of any kind— 
that were completely and absolutely 
germfree. 

It was as simple as that—you could 
have living test tubes when you produced 
germfree animals. But producing germ- 
free animals wasn't going to be so easy. 

It was in 1885 that scientists began a 
heated discussion over the possibility of 
germfree life. The controversy continued 
up into the twentieth century. But, 
strangely enough, no one seemed to rec 
ognize any possibilities in germfree life. 
The experimenters seemed little inter- 
ested in germfree life except to prove 
that it was possible. Their apparatus, 
their techniques, were not designed to 
keep the animals alive for any length of 
time but just long enough to prove it 
was possible to keep them alive at all. 

But young Reyniers saw great poten 
tialities in germfree life itself. Germ 
free animals presented perfect test tubes. 
With them research scientists could 
make controlled experiments, see the 
full and unadulterated effect of certain 
conditions and certain germs on un 
contaminated animals. 

Father Francis Wenninger, C. S. C., 
was the first to encourage his experi- 
ments. The priest was dean of the Cok 
lege of Science at Notre Dame and head 
of the Biology Department. He caught 
Reyniers’ vision and encouraged the 
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to devote his life to this study. 

For what Reyniers hoped to accom- 
jish there were no precedents, no al- 
ady constructed machines. With the 
help of his father and brother, Leon, 
Reyniers built the first permanent and 
wequate germfree equipment. 

The first bell jar, equipped with a 
pibber glove inserted in an opening, 
was replaced by more complex machines 
-boxlike units with openings in which 
long leather gloves were attached. Germ- 
jides were used for sterilization, but 
this wasn’t a completely satisfactory 
method. 

The new method of sterilization was 
developed with the co-operation of 
Philip Trexler, then a student but now 
gsistant director of the laboratories. 
Trexler, now a thirty-seven-year-old man 
who looks several years younger, joined 
with Reyniers to beg, borrow, and im- 
provise equipment to be used in the 
qnstruction of steam-sterilized cages. 
The two of them worked through count- 
less nights to complete the equipment. 

An early supporter of the work was 
Rev. John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., now Bish- 
op of the Diocese of Buffalo, but Prefect 
of Religion at Notre Dame when he first 
began to take an interest in Reyniers 
and his experiments. Father O'Hara 
advanced to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity and, after consultation with 
Father Wenninger, he decided to make 
funds available for the young scientists. 

An up-to-date, twenty-eight-laboratory 
building was constructed, and with 
it came new equipment, constructed 


Monkey is fed by glove 


according to the specifications of Rey- 
niers and his aides. New members were 
added to the staff and the germfree work 
was accelerated. 

Today, the germfree laboratories of 
LOBUND, as they are popularly known, 
are in various stages of experimentation. 
In one lab Reyniers and his associates 
are making a study of tooth decay. 
They've been feeding sugary diets to 
animals—diets that would be expected 
to cause tooth decay. They're advanc- 
ing now to a point where they can make 
studies of the effect of various types of 
bacteria on tooth decay. Some day this 
work may lead to discoveries that will 
help to eliminate decay in the teeth of 
humans. 

This is only one of many such studies 
being made—all of which are in in- 
conclusive stages where true scientists 
feel they cannot release their findings 
until complete studies have been made. 

But the most important work of the 
germfree laboratories has been that of 
proving that animals can reproduce and 
live normal lives in the germfree state. 

The first germfree animals were 
brought into the new uncontaminated 
world through caesarian operations. A 
white rat was the first to produce a 
second-generation germfree animal. The 
second generation of germfree chickens 
has now been hatched. In case you're 
wondering about which come __first— 
eggs were sterilized and hatched under 
germfree conditions to produce the first 
germfree generation among fowls. 

The germfree equipment resembles 
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sealed to wall of unit. 


the great iron lungs used for polio 
victims. There are windows through 
which the animals are viewed and rub- 
ber glove openings through which the 
workers take care of the animals. 

Plans have been completed and con- 
struction already begun on a set of new 
buildings for LOBUND. In the new 
laboratories there will be a huge tank 
into which a man in a diving suit can 
enter by walking through germicide. 
Here large numbers of animals can be 
reared under uncontaminated condi- 
tions. Reyniers says that the most im- 
portant part of LOBUND is not the 
equipment or the building but the staff 
—a group of forty-eight men and women, 
many of whom have been in the work 
for several years. The staff ranges from 
an M.D., through a biochemist, machine 
shop workers, to laboratory assistants, 
and secretaries. 

But to Reyniers and to his workers 
the work represents more than others 
might see at first glance. It is a kind of 
an apostolate of science. “I want to 
destroy once and for all that old mis- 
conception that the Church and science 
are in opposition,” he explains. “I 
want to advance science in a Catholic 
college under Catholic sponsorship to 
prove that this old misconception has 
no basis in fact. It will be pure science 
and I hope significant science, but I 
want to do it under Catholic sponsorship 
to prove to the world that the Catholic 
Church and its educational institutions 
are anxious and eager to discover all 
they can about the truth of science.” 
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LUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 


OT a word would I say if right 
it that time he got those new 
ms Uncle Steve wasn’t making out 
od with little Mrs. Newmaier next 
Oh, I was feeling very glad about 
There it was, a nice little romance 
ng right under my eyes, and even 
ately I think little Mrs. Newmaier 
d of a little snip, all right. That 
ncle Steve’s business, I say, not 
it is trouble, trouble, trouble. 
it is always something. 
Steve should never have gotten 
new pigeons. The old ones, all 
I don’t say the old ones, but 


I say, 


those new ones he had no business to 
get. No, and with twenty-five, thirty 
pigeons in the coop already why should 
any man still get two more new pigeons? 
“Bird feathers the old man’s getting in 
his head where his brains should be,” 
I said to Walter and I meant it. After 
nine and a half years, who wouldn't be 
sick of pigeons? 

Nine and a half years ago when 
Uncle Steve first came to live with us 
right after he got his pension he says 
to Walter, “Is it all right I bring my 
pigeons?” If then and there on that 
spot Walter had put his foot down I 
would not have had for all those years 


“Stop!” yells t 


the worry of those pigeon feathers and 
that pigeon muss in my back yard, But 
no. As Walter says, he was too flabber 
gasted at the time to know what to say. 
“Sure,” he says to Uncle Steve, not 
knowing what else to say, “sure,” he 
says, “bring your pigeons, sure.” 
Often I used to refer to that day as 
the day of my doom. Yes, but now I 
know better. The old pigeons I don't 
say anything against now, but those 
two new ones—aie-yi!—trouble, trouble, 
trouble. s 
With the old ones it was trouble 
too—new coops every spring or; the old 
ones changed around, feathers all ovet 
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“You are firing at my property” 


the grass, that “doo-doo-doo” sound all 
the time. But worst of all, those dumb 
white birds staring at me every time I 
should go out in my own back yard. 
And then afterward I have to cook 
them, after they look at me that way. 
That I could not stand. “No, if they 
was carrier pigeons, I don’t say,” I used 
to tell Uncle Steve straight to his face. 
“Then they fly away and get lost and I 
don’t have to cook them. But these! 
You say you are so fond of them,” I 
yell loud at him, so he will be sure and 
hear. “How you bring yourself to eat 
them then, if you are so fond of them? 
It’s like a cannibal!” 
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The arrival of the pigeons was an exit cue for 


romance — but maybe it was a blessing in disguise 


That I could not see, how he could 
eat those pigeons he said he was so 
fond of. “They are my babies,” he used 
to say about those pigeons. “Yes, Alma, 
they are my little babies. Like your 
girls are to you my pigeons are to me, 
Alma, every one different, every one 
dear. I am an old bachelor with my 
little babies, Alma. I bring them into 
the world, I feed them, I take care of 
them when they are sick.” 

“Yes, you will turn into a pigeon 
yourself one of these days,” I joked to 
him sometimes. “You keep eating them 
and talking about them you will turn 
into one sure. For such a little man 
you got a stomach on you already like 
a big fat pigeon!” 

That only made him laugh, “he-he- 
he-he,” like one of the girls giggling. 
But I must say however foolish he was 
about those birds he did take good 
care of them. Out in the coop for 
hours he would be, puttering and fuss- 
ing, slow and stiff and always so careful. 
In his old gray sweater with the elbows 
all raggedy and his hat pushed down 
over his eyes he looked so funny some- 
times I had to laugh. Why he should 
slide his hat so far down over his face 
that he had to hold his head way back 
to see out under the brim I don’t know. 
And such round white eyes staring out 
from under that hat, they looked like 
they would roll right down over his 
cheeks some day and he would have to 
move quick for a change to catch them. 

But I must say he took as good care 
of those pigeons as if they had been 
his own children. Only for me it was 
always, as I said to Walter, a very em- 


barrassing ‘sight to see an old, pink- 
faced, gray-haired man, and not much 
hair at that, singing songs to those 
pigeons in his little high voice and 
petting them and making up names for 
them like “Tootsie” and “Dumpling” 
and “Babe.” Yes, it was very 
embarrassing. 

But all right. Until it comes to those 
two new ones I don’t say anything. I 
am a clam until it comes to those new 
ones. They are my undoing. Not 
enough for him are those old pigeons, 
he has to get new ones on top of them 
yet. “Eagles!” I says to Walter. “Eagles! 
They are not pigeons, those new ones— 
they are eagles! Sure!” He’ laughs, 
Walter does. For him it is a joke; he 
don’t have to care. But two more crazy, 
fool, wild birds than those new ones 
I never did see. Big, dumb, milky ones 
with red eyes they were, flapping their 
wings and wiggling their tails. I didn’t 
like them from the first. 

And yet if it was net for Mrs. New- 
maier I would still not say anything; I 
would hold myself in. But at that time 
it was a very sweet little romance be- 
tween Uncle Steve and Mrs. Newmaier; 
like two kids they were, and I was in- 
deed very hopeful. Love and romance 
and wedding cake, I say to myself, and 
it will be very nice to have Uncle Steve 
living next door and those pigeons in 
Mrs. Newmaier’s back yard for a 
change. That would be something, I 
think, and I am feeling very glad at 
this time, very pleased. 

Oh, it was “Stephen, this” and 
“Stephen, that” all the time with little 
Mrs. Newmaier, very sweet and dainty 
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and soft so butter wouldn't melt in her 
mouth. Uncle Steve took down the 
screens for her in the fall and all winter 
he shoveled her snow. Nice and neigh- 
borly it started out, living next door 
and all. Only the way she would talk 
to him after a while about how lonely 
she was now after poor dear Mr. 
Newmaier had passed on, that wasn’t 
so just plain neighborly any more. I 
could hear her through the side door 
that spring. “Yes, there is something in 
the air with Uncle Steve all right,” I 
said to Walter, and even the girls no- 
ticed. “Mama, Mrs. Newmaier, she’s 
putting on lipstick now, did you notice, 
Mama? Oh, Mama, Mrs. Newmaier 
she’s got another new dress.” And little 
Eldreda Newmaier, Uncle Steve was 
giving her nickels for ice cream cones 
all the time. Such a whiny, stringy- 
haired little girl, like her mother, I 
never did see. My girls never got along 
well with that little Eldreda. But, oh, 
yes it was plain enough what way the 
wind was blowing with Uncle Steve 
and Mrs. Newmaier all right. Why, the 
way she would lean out the window 
with her bare arms on the sill and talk 
to Uncle Steve—and never in that old 
gray bathrobe she used to wear any- 
more, always dressed up pretty in flimsy 
dresses now, her a widow too—it didn’t 
take me but one eye to see who she was 


setting her cap on. 
So one day at dinner I says to Uncle 
Steve, “Uncle Steve, she’s setting her 


ip on you,” I told him, winking at 
Walter and the girls. Well, Walter 
smiles and the girls start to giggling and 
I wish you could see Uncle Steve. He 
jumps up from the table like he had 
en stung, and his hot soup goes slip- 
lop in the bowl almost out on, the 
vilcloth. “You got too many ideas, 
\lma!”’ he screeches at me, waving his 
finger. “You haven’t got enough to 
» you busy in your own house here, 
You got to mind my _ business! 
Damn and blast the woman!” he yells— 
was just the way he talked—and 
little round face puffed up all pur- 
[ don’t want to hear any more 
bout her!” he yells. Then he sits down 
nd pop in his mouth he puts a big 
spoonful of that hot soup. ‘““‘Woo-hooo!”’ 
he howls and works with his mouth like 
fish, blowing, and jumps up; the 
whole big bowl of soup tips over on 
the oilcloth; the girls scream; Walter 
lets out a shout; everybody's got soup 
all over; Uncle Steve is at the sink 
drinking cold water; his eyes are cty- 
ing; oh, he is mad with me for making 
that soup hot. Out the back door he 
goes to the pigeon coop, and no matter 
what I can’t get him to come eat his 
dinner that day. 
So 1 think from such peculiar actions 
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he is certainly in love, and already I 
am very happily planning how my 
back yard will be when he is married 
and that pigeon coop will be moved 
next door. But more trouble that man 
gives me! Like a little boy he sulks 
around the house three, four days. And 
then little Eldreda Newmaier, the back 
wheel of her scooter comes off and a 
truck runs over it; it is all bent, and 
Mrs. Newmaier comes over to ask 
Uncle Steve will he fix it. 

“You got a new permanent wave, I 
see, Mrs. Newmaier,” I says to her. 

“Oh, yes,” she says, primping up 
those fuzzy little curls around her fore- 
head. “Yes,” she says, “I don’t think a 
woman should let herself go to rack 
and ruin,” she says. “We owe ourselves 
something,” she says, sighing and roll- 
ing her eyes sadlike. “I looked for 
Stephen in the pigeon coop, but he 
wasn’t there,”’ she says. 

“He’s in the basement,” I told her. 
“Wait, I'll call him.” 

But that stubborn little old Uncle 
Steve, I call him and he don’t answer; 
he is hiding on me down that basement. 
I go down—I know he is there. “Mrs. 
Newmaier is asking for you up there,” 
I tell him. “Come on, come up! What's 


the matter with you, Uncle Steve, any- 


how?” Like a child he argues with me. 
“Tell her I ain’t here! Tell her I went 
away! I am busy, tell her. I will fix 
Eldreda’s scooter when I am through 
with what I am doing, tell her!” Oh, 
but he is excited; he begs me to help 
him. Well, this is a good sign, I think; 
this is romantic; he is surely in love 
with her. So I say to him very calm- 
like: “I tell nobody's lies for them, 
Uncle Steve, you know that. Now you 
come up or I send Mrs. Newmaier 
down.” 

Well, that scares him. He is up the 
stairs three steps ahead of me, that old 
man. And the fuss Mrs. Newmaier 
made over him, I was almost em- 
barrassed. She simpers and she coos at 
him and her hands flutter. Oh, I can 
see I have not made any mistakes about 
her, and I think what a happy marriage 
it will be, her with that five thousand 
dollars insurance money Mr. Newmaier 
left her and Uncle Steve with his pen- 
sion. What does it matter if he is 
sixty-six or so and she is more about 
my own age, maybe even a little older, 
maybe forty-five even? If two people 
are in love age cannot be a barrier, I 
say to myself. And after all he is not 
my own uncle, only my uncle by mar- 
riage, and it will surely be a great relief 
to get rid of those pigeons. 

So after this I encourage Uncle Steve 
to see more of Mrs. Newmaier. I don’t 
tease him any more, but I wait till the 
girls are gone to school and then I ask 
him will he please run over and borrow 





He lets out a shout when he sees her taking away the stepladder 


























a cup of sugar from Mrs. Newmaier so 
I can stir up a cake this afternoon. And 
then I ask him will he please return 
the cup of sugar. I do all in my power 
to help him. But he is still kind of 
balky, and I have to be careful he don’t 
see I am trying to help him. 

And in the summer he cuts the lawn 
for Mrs. Newmaier and everything is 
going along very well but too slow—and 
then he gets those two new pigeons, 
those wild birds with the red eyes. 

Why he did it I don’t know. The 
very first day he had them one of those 
new birds got his clumsy big feet all 
tangled up in Uncle Steve’s gray 
sweater. From the kitchen I heard all 
the squeaking and squawking, and 
when I run out there was Uncle Steve 
with the gray yarn on the front of his 
sweater all snarled out like fur and 
scratches on his face, his hands bleeding. 

From the very first those new pigeons 
made trouble. Not a week did he have 
them until one day while he is cleaning 
the coop; out the door they fly, flip- 
flop, like big old owls to the top of 
Mrs. Right 
Uncle Steve is running around with 


Newmaier’s house. away 
his eyes sticking out big; he is whistling 
to those fool birds, running up and 
down on our lawn whistling to them. 
And there they sit on top of Mrs. New- 
maier’s house, dumb like blockheads; 
they sit there looking at him dumb 
while he whistles and yells and waves 
his old hat at them. I think he will 
have a fit that day. That was the first 
time any pigeons had ever run away 
from him. He was so proud of them; 
he loved them like babies; I think he 
thought those pigeons loved him like a 
father too, so he couldn't understand 
why they should run away from him. 
He got the ladder out and he started 
to climb it. I could see his legs shaking. 
The ladder wasn't long enough. It 
reached just to Mrs. Newmaier's bed- 
room window. She put her head out 
of that when she heard the 
noise. A more surprised look on any 
woman's face | never did see when she 
saw Uncle Steve shivering and shaking 
and whistling on that ladder outside. 
Well, he had to come down from such 
a no-good ladder. So he thought for a 
while and then he began to nail two- 
by-fours to the bottom of the ladder to 
make it reach. “Let them go,” I told 
him. “Such birds ain't worth it that 
you should risk your life. Besides, you 
get up there on that ladder they just 


window 


fly farther away. You can’t catch 
them.” 
He never even answered me. Bang, 


bang, bang, he pounds nails into the 
two-by-fours. Pretty soon he has a kind 
of ladder on stilts. He sets it on the 
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side of Mrs. Newmaier'’s house. I look 
up. Those monkey birds are still sitting 
there like bumps on the roof. I look 
down. There is Uncle Steve popping 
out his eyes from under his hat brim 
at that ladder. Then I laugh till I al- 
most cry. Because now he has got the 
ladder built up so high on those two- 
by-four stilts that he cannot reach even 
the first rung over his head. 
Well, by ‘this time Walter 
He borrows from Mrs. Newmaier her 
little stepladder. She don’t like all this 
fuss so much, I see; her face has a kind 
of a spitfire look. But Walter goes up 
the big ladder to the roof and those 
two pigeons see him coming and they 
look at him and they flip-flop over 
along the roof so he can’t reach them. 
Well, by now it is getting on to sup- 
pertime, and I call them, but Uncle 
Steve won't come. He goes“up the 
ladders himself now, and while we eat 
our supper we hear him whistling like 
crazy. Then the pigeons begin cooing 
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to each other up there on the roof. And 
it is getting dark. “Come on in, Uncle 
Steve, eat your supper!” I call out the 
Mrs. Newmaier 
out there on the lawn talking to him, 
and to me she not seem at all 
satisfied with the way things are going. 
But before I can go out she turns and 
walks away, and Uncle Steve comes in, 
and those pigeons are still cooing be- 
hind him kind of soft up in the air 
over there, 

“What's the matter with her? 
she saying, Uncle Steve?” I 
know. 

“Oh, it’s a worry to her with those 
pigeons on the roof,” he says in a kind 
of a moan. “She hears them up there. 
Can I help it?” he “Anybody 
would think I put my pigeons up on 
that roof on purpose!” he says. 

I actually feel sorry for the old man, 
he is so upset. “Never mind, you get 
them down in the morning,” I tell him. 
“Eat your supper now.” 

“Yes, but in the morning will they 
be there?” he asks me. “Good money I 
paid out for those pigeons. Never in 
all my experience have two pigeons flew 
away before.” And he sits there shak- 
ing his head and looking sick with those 
big round eyes blinking at the kitchen 
sink. 

That was the trouble, his feelings were 
hurt. He could not understand why 
his pigeons should have flew away. 


side door. Then I see 


does 


What 
want to 


says. 


is home. 


But in the morning first thing he is all 
excited again, because there on Mrs. 
Newmaier’s roof, hunched over a little 
bit from where they were the night be- 
fore, sit those two, big, dumb birds, 
and they are still cooing. 

But before he can get up the ladder 
at them, there is Mrs. Newmaier out in 
the yard 

“Stephen!” she snaps out—I can hear 
her even in the kitchen where I am mak- 
ing breakfast—“Stephen! Those pigeons 
will have to come down from my roof!” 

“I am trying right now to get them 
down from your roof,” I hear Uncle 
Steve say to her. 

“All night long they have kept little 
Eldreda awake!” cries Mrs. Newmaier, 
and I think she is almost sobbing now, 
her voice is so shrilly. “She is a nervous 
wreck, that poor child!” 

“I also am a nervous wreck!” yells 
Uncle Steve. “If you will kindly step 


aside, madam, so I can move my 
ladder is 
And then I hear Mrs. Newmaier 


screaming and I think it is time for 
me to run out in the yard to smooth 
over this little lovers’ quarrel. They 
are both hollering louder and louder 
now, and when I get there Mrs. New- 
maier is shaking her fists and big tears 
are wetting her face. She is screaming: 
“A-hoo, the poor child she hears them 
up there, and—a-hoo, a-hoo, ahoo-oo!” 

“Damn and blast Eldreda!” shouts 
out Uncle Steve—that is just what he 
says—crawling up the stepladder. 

Mrs. Newmaier turns to me shaking 
her fist. “All night long she heard 
them up there!” she yells to me. 
“ “Robbers, Mama, robbers!’ she says. 
The poor child thinks they are robbers. 
We hear them on the roof! I don’t have 
to stand for this!” 

Now she is not crying any more but 
mad. She stamps down three, four 
times with her feet and makes a run 
for the stepladder. 

“I'll call the police!” she screeches. 
“Pigeons on my roof I will not stand 
for!” 

Uncle Steve up on the first spoke of 
that high ladder on stilts he lets out 
a shout like a dying man when he 
sees her taking away the stepladder 
from under him. “Stop her, Alma! 
Stop her!” But I can’t stop her. She 
hits me a clump on the knee with the 
end of the stepladder and down I go 
in the grass; there is Uncle Steve up 
there hanging for dear life to the 
bottom of the big ladder shouting; 
Walter comes running out of the house; 
the girls come and they start crying 
when they see me on the ground. “Get 
me down from here! Get me down!” 
Uncle Steve is yelling. Up on the roof 
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the pigeons are going, “doo-doo- 
doo-doo-doo,” and Mrs, Newmaier is 
banging the door behind herself and 
the ladder, and she leans out the side 
window and “There!” she yells at us. 
“There!” 


W ELL, my knee is all right and 
Walter stands on a chair and boosts 
Uncle Steve down off the big ladder, 
and for a little while we don’t know 
what to do. Then we remember and 
we eat our breakfast and Walter and 
the girls go. Then pretty soon Uncle 
Steve and I hear voices outside. There 
is an automobile in front of Mrs. New- 
maier’s house; it is the dogcatcher’s 
automobile. The dogcatcher and Mrs. 
Newmaier are talking very friendly in 
the front yard; she has a pink dress on 
now and the curlers out of her hair, 
and she is pointing at the roof and 
smiling kind of sadly and the dog- 
catcher is shaking his head as if he 
was very sorry for her. 

He is a slinky, glum fellow, that 
dogeatcher. He goes to his car and 
he unstraps something from the in- 
side and he comes out with a long 
gun in his hands. I thought Uncle 
Steve would have an explosion. “My 
pigeons he is going to shoot! My 
pigeons!” 

Around in our yard comes the dog- 
catcher. He aims the gun slow and 
careful at Mrs. Newmaier’s roof. Oh, 
Uncle Steve and I quick run out the 
door at him. 

“Stop!” yells Uncle Steve. “You are 
firing at my property, sir!” 

The dogcatcher puts down the gun. 

“Can you get your property down 
from that roof?” he asks Uncle Steve. 

“I cannot,” says Uncle Steve. “But 

“I can,” says the dogcatcher, and he 
raises the gun again. 

“Stop!” cries Uncle Steve. “You are 
on private property, sir! You are tres- 
passing! Get off of this lawn!” 

The dogcatcher turns with the gun 
pointed and Uncle Steve lets out a 
kind of “Eek!” because he thinks the 
dogeatcher is going to shoot him. 

“The police department has re- 
ported these pigeons to me as a public 
nuisance,” the dogcatcher says in a 
snarly voice, “and I am within my 
rights in standing on anybody's prop- 
erty in carrying out my duty!” 

“Get out of here!” screeches Uncle 
Steve. 

“You interfere with me and you in- 
terfere with the Law,” warns the dog- 
catcher, and he has a look as if there 
was nothing in the world he enjoys 
better than shooting pigeons off some- 
body’s roof. 
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“Then you get off this lawn!” yells 
Uncle Steve to Mrs. Newmaier. “Get 
off, I say, and don’t let me ever see 
you setting foot on this grass again or 
ma...” 

“Crack!” The dogcatcher’s gun goes 
off. Uncle Steve spins around. “Oh, 
you renegade!” he sobs out. “You mur- 
dering traitor, you!” 

One pigeon is sliding with its wings 
open down the roof; at the eaves 
trough it rolls over, falls, then, plop, it 
smacks on the ground. The other 
pigeon is fluttering around Mrs. New- 
maier’s back yard until it settles on 
a clothes post. 

Down goes the dogcatcher on one 
knee. He aims his gun up at the sec- 
ond pigeon. Then he stops, thinks a 
minute, and turns to Mrs. Newmaier, 
who is standing on her own grass now. 

“Would you like it captured alive, 
ma’am?” he asks her very polite-like. 
“I got a net in the car, I can capture 
that bird unharmed if you like.” 

“Yes, yes!” cries Uncle Steve. “Get 
it with the net. I take back what I 
a 

“Pardon me, sir, but I am not talk- 
ing to you,” says the dogcatcher. 

“Shoot it,” says Mrs. Newmaier. 

Just then the pigeon flops down off 
the clothes post to the ground. “Crack!” 
the dogcatcher’s gun goes. The pigeon 
looks kind of surprised but it doesn’t 
fall over. The dogcatcher monkeys in 
a hurry with his gun. “Crack!” again 
it goes. Still the pigeon just sits there. 
“Doo,” it goes, “doo, doo, doo!” The 
dogcatcher is mad now you can see. 








A Small Oversight 
> Loaded down with luggage, 
most of which belonged to the 
Mrs., the Joneses arrived at 
the station with just a few 
minutes to spare before the 
train pulled out. 

Mr. Jones mopped his brow. 
“We should have brought the 
piano,” he remarked. 

His wife glared. 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” she said 
frigidly. ; 

“I’m not,” he replied. “I 
left the tickets on it.” 

—John Houston 

















Mrs. Newmaier looks worried, Uncle 
Steve is sort of crying; I hear his breath, 
“Some sharpshooter you are!” he tells 
the dogcatcher. “A fine occupation you 
got. For a million dollars I would not 
degrade myself to .. .” 

“Crack!” The pigeon gave a jump 
in the air and fell. down heavy and 
dead. The dogcatcher nodded to Mrs. 
Newmaier and went over and picked 
up the first pigeon, then the other. He 
threw them in the back of his car and 
then he stood there leaning on his gun 
talking in front of the house to Mrs, 
Newmaier. In a little while he went 
into the house with her and he stayed 
for half an hour. 

I must say Uncle Steve was shattered. 
For days he was not himself. At first 
it was the loss of his pigeons that hurt 
him. He would sit for hours out in the 
coop just brooding there. But later 
when every day the dogcatcher’s auto- 
mobile began stopping at Mrs. New- 
maier’s house Uncle Steve began to sit 
up and take notice. Then he got mad. 
He would sit at the front window mut- 
tering things at the dogcatcher’s auto- 
mobile, and when the dogcatcher came 
out Uncle Steve would throw his head 
way back and snort. 


UT I do not believe he realized 

what was happening until months 
later it came out in the paper that a 
marriage license was issued to Mrs. 
Newmaier and Jack Blodgett, which 
was the dogcatcher’s name. 

And then I must say I was disap- 
pointed in the way he acted. He did 
not seem to realize that his own chance 
to marry comfortably had been lost. 
“Two of a kind,” he said. “They will 
kill my innocent pigeons, will they? 
Now let them suffer! And then he be- 
gan to tell me how it was a pigeon 
Noah had let out first from the ark 
after the flood. “That was a dove, 
Uncle Steve,” I corrected him. “All 
the same family, Alma,” he says, “birds 
of peace. And by the way I have bought 
four new pigeons from that man on 
the north side who sold me the other 
two.” And he began talking like a 
little boy about how he was going to 
make the coop bigger for the new ones, 
and I kept thinking of how it would be 
all my life a back yard full of muss 
and feathers, and I felt pretty sorrow- 
ful, and the only consolation was that 
later when the dogcatcher moved in 
next door he built a big pen in the 
back yard to raise rabbits in, and as 
much trouble as they are I would rather 
have pigeons in my back yard any day 
than rabbits like that little Mrs. 
Dogcatcher Blodgett has now in her 
back yard, that smart aleck. 
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Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire have a high- 
land fling in “The Barkleys of Broadway” 





Movies for Children 


Motion pictures designed for the children, produced without 
an eye to profit, could be the most valuable plank in the 
industry's new public relations platform. Unless Hollywood 
takes the lead in inaugurating such a program, all signs point 
to widespread and concerted action by parents and others 
interested in child welfare who are thoroughly disgusted with 
the type of material now flooding the nation’s screens. 

Those pictures which are labeled “suitable for children” 
may be reasonably free of smut and violence, but in a vast 
majority of cases they were written and produced for adult 
audiences. Very few productions, with the exception of the 
Disney cartoons, are written especially for the juvenile audi- 
ence. That is where the screen fails to meet its obligation. 

How often have you checked the program being presented 
in your local theater on Saturday afternoon? Chances are that 
a two-gun thriller offered to attract the youngsters will be 
run on a double bill with a horror story or a Betty Grable 
musical. Exhibitors tell you that they would gladly feature 
special children’s pictures every week end, but can’t find 
them. The few in circulation are often shoestring affairs pro- 
duced with second-rate stories, mediocre talent, and a cursory 
knowledge of what constitutes a suitable child’s picture. 

If every major company produced five children’s films a 
year, the total would be sufficient to supply theaters with a 
weekly program designed for, suited to, and appreciated by 
the youngsters. It would certainly make parents’ lives a lot 
less complicated, forestall the inevitable wave of reaction such 
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as the comic book publishers have just felt, and would, dollar 
for dollar, be as profitable an investment as any the motion 
picture industry has yet made. 


Eerie Fantasy 


Frances Hodgson Burnett's novel, THE SECRET GARDEN, 
has been adapted to the screen for Margaret O’Brien. Though 
basically a children’s story, the principal appeal in this ver- 
sion is for the adult. It is a superior bit of moviemaking in 
every way, with the young star contributing her finest per- 
formance, the dramatic high spot of a brief career. 

Cast as an orphaned girl who returns from India to her 
uncle’s estate in England, Margaret captures the spirit and 
varying moods of the role with unerring aptitude. She is at 
first an embryonic snob, then a frightened child, and finally 
the normal youngster with secrets, friends, and a happy laugh. 
The story of the lonely child who discovers the mystery of 
the walled garden and thereby breaks down barriers of fear 
and hatred was a difficult one to screen. The results accom- 
plished in this version will satisfy the most discriminating 
adult and delight the children as well. 

Dean Stockwell is excellent as a neurotic youngster given 
to tantrums and arrogance, while Brian Roper, a lad from 
Canada, provides a refreshing note as a farm boy who speaks 
the language of the birds and flowers. Herbert Marshall, 
Gladys Cooper, and Elsa Lanchester are the grown-ups in- 
volved in this attractively produced fantasy. It is recom- 
mended to all as one of the year’s most intriguing offerings. 
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Reviews in Brief 


The cinematic reunion of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
is given the fortissimo treatment in THE BARKLEYS OF 
BROADWAY, with music, comedy, and dancing blended in 
a happy mixture. The story is concerned with the usual back- 
stage bickerings, but when the camera pans to the Rogers- 
\staire dancing or the piano magic of Oscar Levant the pic- 
ture perks up considerably. Technicolor adds to the visual 
beauty of a movie musical that is both nostalgic and enjoy- 
able. (M-G-M) 


Clifton Webb's baby-sitting activities have been transferred 
to the campus in MR. BELVEDERE GOES TO COLLEGE, 
a moderately amusing farce for the grown-ups. This time the 
Belvedere charges include a group of sorority girls, a pair 
of campus romancers, the faculty, and the local police. 
Though hardly the equal of last year’s Sitting Pretty, this does 
have its share of genial moments for those who enjoy the 
Webb brand of humor. Shirley Temple’s acting ability hardly 
measures up to her charm, and most of the others in the cast 
seem content to bask in the shadow of Webb's expressionless 
performance. (20th Century-Fox) 


LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING is based on the Marilyn 
Miller career, with a pleasing lineup of yesteryear’s song hits 
to lend added enjoyment. Though the story itself is a familiar 
chronology of a rise to footlight fame, the work of its three 
stars, June Haver, Ray Bolger, and Gordon MacRae is out- 
standing. Dramatically and musically, this is well above the 
average for the category, with songs like “Who,” “Sunny,” “A 
Kiss in the Dark,” and the title number providing a nostalgic 
touch for the adults. Bolger’s dancing is on the sensational 
side, and Miss Haver’s performance is her best to date. For 
the family. (Warner Bros.) 


The seamy side of boxing is given merciless treatment in 
[HE SET-UP, a dramatically powerful exposé of the tank- 
town clubs and the racketeers. It packs a lethal punch from 
start to fadeout, with a documentary technique used in spot- 











lighting the case of a fighter who is an “old man” at thirty. 
five. Robert Ryan handles this role with exceptional skill, and 
Audrey Totter is splendid as his wife who fears and hates 
the ring. Few movies have been as ruthless in examining the 
sordid aspects of the fight game, and seldom has the camera 
caught so many violently brutal and sadistic scenes. This is 
not recommended generally, but it does prove a point and 
is extreme enough to cause some prospective pugs to recon- 
sider. (RKO-Radio) 


Frank Sinatra, Esther Williams, and Gene Kelly have a timely 
theme in their Technicolor musical frolic, TAKE ME OUT 
TO THE BALL GAME. Kelly sparks the entire production 
with his song-and-dance routines, which have been staged with 
a skill rarely equaled on the screen. The baseball background 
provides the opportunity for some laughs, and the Kelly. 
Sinatra duo carry through in major league style. The entire 
family will find this exhilarating. (M-G-M) 


The 4-H Clubs figure prominently in the plot of Glenn 
McCarthy's first production effort, THE GREEN PROMISE. 
A wholesome and refreshing story of farm life with the accent 
on pathos, this study has the advantage of simplicity both in 
writing and acting. Walter Brennan is particularly good as 
a stubborn, domineering father who almost loses the farm 
by adhering to obsolete methods. A family story handled with 
sympathetic understanding, it will appeal primarily to the 
moviegoer who appreciates the problems and the facets of 
rustic life. (RKO-Radio) 


Jane Wyman and David Niven have a change of dramatic 
pace in A KISS IN THE DARK, a variation on the boy- 
meets-girl theme. Frothy to the point of slapstick, it makes 
few demands on actors or audience, other than the ability 
to relax. Several enjoyable musical interludes are woven into 
the film without detracting from the comic nature of the land- 
lord vs. tenant conflict around which the story is built. Victor 
Moore has some exceptionally funny moments as an eccentric 
landlord, and the two stars offer competent portrayals in a 
sprightly and enjoyable adult funfest. (Warner Bros.) 


Marguerite Chapman stops a fight between Natalie 
Wood and Connie Marshall in “The Green Promise” 


* 





Gene Kelly surrounded by admiring fans in the Tech- 
nicolor musical, “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 
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The New Plays 


Clifford Odets, whose beliefs lie far to the left of center, has 
returned to Broadway from his Hollywood sojourn with 
bitterness in his heart, and a new play called THE BIG 
KNIFE. A biting, hysterical, melodramatic piece, it may well 
reflect Odets’ movieland experiences. It is not good theater, 
however, nor does it possess the necessary balance and vari- 
ety to hold an audience. Stridently, and with an excess of 
emotion, it describes the plight of a movie star who wants 
to “get away from it all.” Just what he wants to get away 
to or from is never quite clearly defined, but his incessant 
chatter about the horror of his life and his churlish person- 
ality make one wonder how he has managed to hold on so 
long. Odets, who has made plenty of it as a screen writer, 
is obsessed by the fact that money and success destroy ideals. 
His protagonist has supposedly lost his on the way up, though 
we never get a very lucid picture of what they might be. In 
the end, the only way out of his predicament is self-destruc- 
tion. For the more fortunate audience there is always the 
nearest exit. 

John Garfield has a difficult assignment, first in ferreting 
out the real character of the Odets’ strawman and then trans- 
mitting it to the audience. That he is not completely success- 
ful can be blamed on the writing deficiencies rather than 
his own efforts. Nancy Kelly, absent from the theater for 
several years, is splendid as his confused wife, and there are 
smaller contributions of merit from ]. Edward Bromberg, 
Joan MacCracken, Paul McGrath, and William Terry. But 
the one-note quality of the Odets’ philosophy, his overly emo- 
tional approach, and the lack of genuine story value in this 
vitriolic diatribe mark it as one of the season's least impres- 
sive offerings. 


Bureaucracy and its devious methods come in for some spir- 
ited spoofing in Samuel Spewack’s farce, TWO BLIND 
MICE. Though it has the required quota of chuckles and one 
or two hearty laughs, it never quite manages to live up to 
the promise of its first few moments. During the course of the 
play, the threadbare spots show too often to make this more 


June Haver and S. Z. Sakall in “Look for the Silver 
Lining,” based on the career of Marilyn Miller 
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Margaret O’Brien, Brian Roper, and Dean Stockwell 
a serious conference in “The Secret Garden” 


than a frail attempt to be farcical. Two nice, sweet old ladies 
are the focal points around which the situation swirls and 
boils. They have been running the Office of Medicinal Herbs 
for four years, despite the fact that Congress abolished them. 
On payday they dutifully burn their checks, but otherwise 
continue the bureau with precise efficiency. A pixieish news- 
paperman discovers their herbal hideout and before long sets 
in motion a colossal scheme that embroils the Army, Navy, 
State Department, and the President in the affairs of the 
OMH. Played to the hilt by a cast of expert farceurs, with 
Melvyn Douglas as the reporter and Mabel Paige and Laura 
Pierpont as the elderly herbalists, this has some bright 
moments. It also has its brash portions which rule out an 
unreserved recommendation. 


Playguide 

FOR THE FAMILY: Howdy Mr. Ice 

FOR ADULTS: Life with Mother; Where’s Charley? 
(On Tour) Show Boat; Oklahoma; 
Medea; Harvey; The Heiress 

PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: High Button Shoes; Edward 
My Son; Love Life; Light Up the Sky; 
Lend an Ear; The Silver Whistle; The 
Madwoman of Chaillot; Kiss Me Kate; 
All for Love; Death of a Salesman; 
They Knew What They Wanted; Good- 
bye My Fancy; As the Girls Go; Born 
Yesterday; Along Fifth Ave.; At War 
with the Army; The Big Knife; Two 
Blind Mice 
(On Tour) Finian’s Rainbow; Briga- 
doon; Annie Get Your Gun; Allegro; 
The Desert Song; Inside U. S. A. 

COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: A Streetcar Named De- 
sire; Mister Roberts; Private Lives; 
Anne of the Thousand Days; Diamond 
Lil 
(On Tour) O Mistress Mine; Blackouts 
of 1949; Mr. Adams 















Evelyn Waugh 


What Convinces Converts? 





HAT MAKES marriage tick? 
What are the ingredients neces- 
for a stable and happy union? 
These are questions for which social 
scientists have long been seeking to 
find the answers. If they knew the 
formulae, they could go a long way 
toward wiping out divorces now resting 
like a blight upon our land. 

Of not less concern to all interested 
in winning converts are the answers 
to the questions: What makes the cre- 
dentials of the Catholic faith tick? 
What particular historical fact or con- 
sideration pulls the trigger of assent in 
the mind of religious inquirers and 
thus leads them to enter the portals of 
Christ’s Church? If we knew: the an- 
swers to these questions, we could pre- 
sent the credentials of the Catholic 
faith in such a way as to carry convic- 
tion to the open mind of honest in- 
quirers and thus double and even 
triple the annual number of converts. 

To look at the evidence of the Cath- 
olic religion from the inside is one 
thing: to look at it from the outside 
is a different thing. All who have been 
active in convert work have often noted 
the wide difference in reaction to the 
various considerations they have pre- 
sented to establish the truth of the 
Catholic religion. Inevitably they have 
found themselves wondering if there 
was any “sure-fire” formula for replac- 
ing bewilderment with conviction of 
the truth of Catholic belief. 

With a view to getting some light 
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on the answers to these questions, we 
have conducted a prolonged laboratory 
experiment. We have endeavored to 
take the question out of the realm of 
mere a priori speculation and subject 
it to experimental attack. The investi- 
gation required subjects of superior 
discernment as well as of superior ana- 
lytical powers and a fine capacity for 
the articulate appraisal of the factor 
or factors which pulled the trigger in 
their particular cases. Looking over the 
contemporary scene in the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain, we 
selected fifteen outstanding authors 
noted for their power of penetration 
and their gift of articulateness to ana- 
lyze the factors in their own conver- 
sion and to describe the ones which 
played the most important roles in the 
drama of their search for God and 
religious truth. 

Heading the list of contributors is the 
brilliant English novelist, Evelyn 
Waugh, who has been acclaimed as 
probably the finest stylist among the 
contemporary writers of our language. 
What caused this gifted Oxford scholar 
to pass from Anglicanism into agnosti- 
cism and subsequently into the Church 
of Rome? Was it emotion? Esthetic ap- 
peal? The attraction of our colorful 
and meaningful liturgy? No. It was 
the clear perception of the divine 
origin of the Catholic Church which 
gripped and pulled him from the 
moorings of his religious and social 
past into the Catholic Church. Singu- 





experience of 








larly void of emotion was the whole 
his conversion. After 
satisfying himself that a divine revela- 
tion was made to man and that such 
a revelation was committed to the 
Catholic Church to hand down and to 
interpret to all generations, Evelyn 
Waugh states: “And so on firm intel- 
lectual conviction and with little emo- 
tion, 1 was admitted into the Church.” 

The dominant role of the intellec- 
tual factor in his conversion recalls the 
similar cases of Gilbert K. Chesterton 
and of Arnold Lunn. Before the his- 
torical events of the divine foundation 
of the Catholic Church became clear 
to G. K. Chesterton, the thought of en- 
tering the Church was farthest from 
his mind. “I had no more thought,” 
he said afterward, “of becoming a Cath- 
olic than of becoming a cannibal.” 
Similar was the case of Arnold Lunn. 
“The cold, clear light of reason,” he 
observed, “is all the guidance a man 
needs to find his way into the Church.” 


IMILAR was the case of the noted 

English novelist, Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
“Once one couceives of the Church as 
a living personality,” she observes, “it 
is impossible to see it divided and yet 
remaining alive. . . . My branch theory 
would no longer work.” And seeking 
to be incorporated into the Mystical 
Body of Christ, she entered the Catholic 
Church, which is the prolongation of 
the Incarnation and nourishes all its 
members with the divine life of Christ. 
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Fulton Oursler 


Rosalind Murray 


In a search to find the answer, the author has 


taken the question out of the speculative realm and 


gives the answers of fifteen converts themselves 


by JOHN A. O°BRIEN 


Would one, then, be justified in con- 
cluding that conversion is uniformly a 
cold intellectual process in which no 
emotional factors enter to pull the 
strings of decision and action? Not 
at all. Other contributors describe their 
conversions as involving not merely cold 
intellectual factors but emotional ones 
as well. 

An emotional climax preceded the 
conversion of Clare Boothe Luce. The 
story of her spiritual Aeneid recalls 
that of Saint Augustine; in whose con- 
version emotional factors were certainly 
prominent. Indeed, the story of the 
stirring of his emotions as he listened 
in the garden and heard the sound 
of children’s voices, “tolle et lege,” is 
one of the dramatic classics of all time. 

We do not say that emotional fac- 
tors alone brought any of these bril- 
liant converts into the Church, but 
we do say that they played prominent 
auxiliary roles which no careful student 
of the psychology of conversion can fail 
to note and which no shepherd of souls 
can profitably ignore. 

Thus George B. Harrison, professor 
of English Literature at Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, and an emi- 
nent authority in his field, frankly ac- 
knowledges the deep emotional stir- 
rings which preceded and accompanied 
his entrance into the fold. “The Cath- 
olic faith is not a matter of subscrib- 
ing to certain dogmas or of performing 
certain ritual actions. It is a way of life; 
once experienced, it is infinitely and 
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increasingly satisfying.” Then he adds 
with a touch of sadness: “Our only re- 
gret is that it took us nearly thirty 
years to find our way through the 
Door.” 

Frances Parkinson Keyes reports like- 
wise that her conversion at Lisieux was 
no cold intellectual affair but was pre- 
ceded and accompanied by deep emo- 
tional stirrings. 

This was the case also with Fulton 
Oursler. Two visits to the Holy Land, 
during which the scenes in the life of 
Christ become so vivid as to stir him 
deeply and rekindle reverence and de- 
votion for the winsome figure of Christ, 
started this gifted playwright and 
author on the road to Damascus. “To 
all those who are attracted and yet 
frightened and reluctant,” he writes, “I 
say there is no way to peace on earth 
except in the footsteps of the Master.” 

Rosalind Murray tells how as a young 
child she became attracted to the Cath- 
olic Church and how for many years it 
exercised a strange hold upon her and 
allowed her no rest or peace until she 
entered its fold. She reports that she 
seemed to know almost intuitively that 
the Catholic religion was the true re- 
ligion and she seems never to have ex- 
perienced any doubts about it. Her 
faith has exercised a vitalizing and 
stimulating influence upon all her 
thought and work. “Catholicism,” she 
says, “has been for me the door to a 
limitless new world of knowledge. . . . 
If I were to sum up in one word what 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes 


seems to me the most essential gift 
which membership in the Church has 
given to me, I would say, Life.” 

The case of Dr. Kenneth Simon, a 
Jewish psychiatrist, who left a success- 
ful practice to embrace the Catholic 
faith and to join the Cistercians of the 
Strict Observance, commonly known as 
the Trappists, combined in his conver- 
sion a well-balanced play of intellectual 
and emotional factors. A’ a student at 
Chicago University, following courses in 
philosophy under Dr. Adler and Prof. 
McKeon, he was profoundly impressed 
with the logical coherence of the phil- 
osophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. More 
and more, that philosophy answered the 
questions of his mind and appeased the 
hunger in his heart. 


BANDONING a promising career 
A as a psychiatrist, Dr. Simon entered 
the Church in 1936. “Thus did I, a Jew,” 
he observes, “without becoming less a 
Jew, become a Catholic. This was thir- 
teen years ago. Since then the expecta- 
tion of my baptism has been fulfilled; 
the life into which I was born has con- 
tinued, ever growing greater; this life 
is the life of God.” : 

Quite different were the aspects of 
Catholicism which first attracted the at- 
tention of Douglas Hyde, the editor of 
the Communist newspaper, the London 
Daily Worker. Deeply concerned with 
problems of social justice and the rights 
of the laboring classes to a fair share 
in the economic goods of life, Hyde 
reports that the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and of Pius XI and Pius XII, stressing 
the rights of the poor and downtrodden 
and placing human rights above prop- 
erty rights, made a profound appeal 
to him. Furthermore, he was disillu- 
sioned to see how Communism was rol- 
ling like a huge juggernaut over the 
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liberties of the people of the countries 
which Russia was reducing to satellites; 
and he came to perceive that the great- 
est protector of the freedom and the 
rights of the masses was the Catholic 
Church. 

Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman, of Ford- 
ham University, tells how historical fac- 
tors came to weigh heavily upon his 
mind and to turn his thoughts increas- 
ingly toward the Catholic Church. The 
chief of these historical facts was the 
divinity of Christ. The most detailed 
and careful scrutiny of all the historical 
data bearing upon this central point 
deepened the conviction of Professor 
Hoffman in this basic. truth of the 
Christian faith. “Christ was,” says Hoff- 
man, “what He claimed to be—the In- 
carnation of God, the Divine Word 
made flesh. When I added His divinity 
to His humanity, the pieces of the 
puzzle fell into shape.” 

In the conversion of the Rev. Owen 
Francis Dudley, historical considerations 
played a role similar to the one played 
in the case of Professor Hoffman. 

If one were to try to single out any 
one special consideration which seemed 
to weigh most heavily with the majority 
of the contributors to this symposium, 
it would probably be the truth of 
Christ’s divinity. The clear recognition 
of this central truth and the realization 
that Christ founded the Catholic Church 
and authorized it to teach with His 
infailible authority, seems to constitute 
the double-barreled charge which dis- 
sipated all doubt and uncertainty con- 
cerning the identity of the true Church 
of Christ on earth. To change the 
metaphor, this twofold consideration 
seems to have pulled the trigger of as- 
sent in the majority of the minds of 
these contributors, as doubtless it does 
in the majority of the minds of all 
converts to the Catholic faith. 

Gretta Palmer portrays vividly and 
clearly the far-reaching implications of 
the central truth of Christianity—the 
divinity of Christ. Careful study showed 
that “the ‘goo@ man’ theory, which would 
turn Christ into a Jewish Confucius, 
will not wash; good men do not delude 
friends into persecution with promises 
they cannot fulfill.” Once Christ is ac- 
knowledged as truly God, she observes, 
“then everything else must follow. .. . 
Conversion has happened, all in a piece. 

. For the first time, you approach 
your hours of instruction in order to 
learn, not to do battle. You find that 
you are surer that Catholicism is true 
than of anything else that you -ever 
knew.” 

To bring the inquirer to the stage 
where he approaches the class of instruc- 
tion in order to learn and not to do 
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FATHER JOHN A. O'BRIEN is o Professor 
of Philosophy at Notre Dame. A symposium, 
“The Road to Damascus,” is his most recent 
work, 





battle is the first goal at which every 
Catholic aims. Naturally, the more 
quickly that point is reached, the better 
it will be for the inquirer and the 
easier for the teacher. Once the in- 
quirer perceives that the teacher is 
unfolding the doctrines of Christ and 
not merely ideas the instructor has 
originated, all becomes clear sailing. 
We include Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, the author not of novels but of 
some of the most important labor and 
social legislation in the history of our 
country. The senior senator from New 
York tells how his admiration for the 
Catholic Church grew as he became 
familiar with the important social jus- 
tice encyclicals of our pontiffs: he saw 
in those pontiffs the great, towering 
champions of the rights of the down- 
trodden and the poor. He sought to 
weave their ideas into the measures 
which he sponsored in the United States 
Senate, many of which were enacted 
into our law, thus constituting the 
Magna Charta of labor's rights. 
At.the same time, the friendship and 
the example of many of his Catholic 
associates were drawing him closer and 
closer to the Church. Playing leading 
roles in the human drama were his 





Theodore Maynard 


devoted wife and his life-long friend, 
Al Smith. The comfort, help, and in- 
spiration which these people found in 
the practice of their holy Catholic faith 
moved him to examine in a systematic 
and careful manner its credentials and 
its teachings. Finally, he entered the 
fold and is now sharing with his Cath- 
olic friends the wonderful graces and 
blessings received through the Church's 
sacramental system. 

The story told by Senator Wagner 





brings out into clear relief the great 
truth that example speaks louder than 
words; for it was the life and example 
of good Catholics rather than any ver. 
bal request that brought this distin. 
guished public servant into the bark 
of Peter. It is well that the Senator 
stresses this point; for in the last an. 
alysis it will be found that among the 
most compelling evidences of the truth 
and divine character of the Catholic 
religion is the exemplary and holy life 
of so many of its members. That js 
why holiness is rightly considered one 
of the four marks stamping the Catholic 
faith as the religion of Jesus Christ. 

In some cases conversion was a 
comparatively easy and painless process; 
in others it involved much pain and 
travail. Thus the noted author, Theo- 
dore Maynard, reports that he drifted 
into the Church quite painlessly and 
without effort. In contrast, Professor 
Willis Nutting, an Oxford scholar and 
University of Notre Dame _ professor, 
discloses that conversion came the hard 
way, fraught with anxiety and pain. 

It is of especial significance that all 
the converts after their conversion re- 
port the achievement of peace and a 
sense of religious security to which 
they had before been strangers. The 
faith deepens with practice, and the 
marvelous fruits of the sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Communion be- 
come increasingly apparent and abun- 
dant. “Once a man,” observes Professor 
G. B. Harrison, “has let go with both 
hands and wholly entrusted himself to 
the Church, she abundantly fulfills all 
her promises.” 

Similar is the comment of Evelyn 
Waugh, “My life since my conversion 
has been an endless delighted tour of 
discovery in the huge territory of which 
I was made free.” To all on the out- 
side who really wish to perceive the 
true grandeur and beauty of the Cath- 
olic faith, he says, “Come Inside!” So 
say they all. 

No one factor operates as the dom- 
inant one in all cases: different con- 
siderations appeal to various types of 
minds. This emphasizes the truth of 
Chesterton's observation: ““The Church 
is a house with a hundred gates and no 
two men enter at exactly the same 
angle.” But though they enter at dif- 
ferent angles, the testimony of these 
fifteen witnesses shows that the majority 
of them entered through the double 
gate of Christ's divinity and of the 
divine foundation of the Church. Their 
testimony would seem to indicate that 
it is through these two gates that the 
great majority of converts likewise pass 
when they enter into the Citadel of 
Truth—the Church of the Living God. 
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THELEVISITOV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Nine to Five-- 

Delight or delirium? 

During recent months corre- 
spondent in matters pertaining to the 
kilocycles and megacycles has had an 
opportunity unusual for her, that of 
listening to daytime radio programs, the 
fare on the air from nine to five. Alas 
and alack! How little she has missed by 
not having been able to listen in other 
days! What is meant to be the house- 
wife’s delight becomes, after intense 
listening, a pretty close approximation 
of a mild delirium. If you don't believe 
that, tune in and find out for yourself. 

Let's take a look at some of the major 
dificulties. Almost all daytime radio 
programs on the networks are divided 
into fifteen-minute segments which 
make for generally choppy program- 
ing. There are very few half-how 
shows, and most of those that are listed 
are of such format that they must con- 
form to set divisions determined always 
by the inscrutable and unfeeling clock 
on the studio wall. In the hour-long 
class, there is practically nothing but 
the sort of program that is replete with 
Queens, Breakfasts, and Brides and 
Grooms. 

There is certainly a place for such 
productions, and there is certainly a 
listening audience which is devoted to 
them, to the ladies brought for a brief 
moment to national attention by the 
miracle of network radio, to the gushing 
master of ceremonies, glib, flattering, 
unctuous, yet all too often sarcastic to 
an unpardonable degree, to the giggling 
members of the audience who should be 
long past the gullible years and obvi- 
ously are not. There is an audience for 
this kind of thing, as there is for the 
endless quizzes which yield refrigerators 
and electric blankets, for the singing of 
popular music by a soft-voiced crooner, 
and for the interminable flood of misery 
and tears which we have come to classify 
as “soap opera.” But there is another 
kind of audience for which daytime 
radio programs might well be designed 
and are not. 
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For Women Only 


By and large, the basis used by the 
networks for judging the nature of their 
daytime audience might well be ques- 
tioned. For instance, there is a large 
male segment which is almost com- 
pletely ignored. What about the many 
salesmen on long trips on the highways? 
What about the manual workers in 
small businesses, the garagemen, the 
shoemaker, the store clerk in the little 
shop around the corner? What about 
the male patients in hospitals who must 
wait until the end of the healthy 
worker's day for something worth listen- 
ing to on the air? 

The threat of television as a competi- 
tor has, in many instances, injected new 
life and new thought into evening radio 
fare. But, on a nationwide basis, there 
is no parallel threat to daytime radio 
programs, with the single exception of 
the Dumont television network along 
the eastern coast which now broadcasts 
programs for home viewing on televi- 
sion during the day, As you might sur- 
mise, they are for the most part visual 
versions of the same hackneyed types 





Mary Margaret McBride 





heard on radio, with the signs of the 
same kind of stagnation already appar- 
ent. Stagnation is the dominant char- 
acteristic of daytime radio programs, 
with no really progressive forward 
movement in fifteen years, and the soap 


operas droning on forever. 


Interviews 


Daytime radio has another stock per- 
sonality—the lady-interviewer of guests. 
One of the first of these, and still one 
of the most capable and successful, Mary 
Margaret McBride, broadcasts five hours 
per week from WNBC in New York. 
She has a parallel on ABC and on 
Mutual, and on dozens of regional and 
local stations throughout the country. 
Their purpose is basically sound and 
for the most part these “women’s pro- 
grams,” as they are generally known, 
have wide listening audiences to their 
neatly arranged commercials and their 
galaxy of guests from all occupations 
and professions. Very often the pro- 
gram is eminently worth listening to, as 
was the case when “Mary Margaret,” as 
she is called on the air even on first 
acquaintance, talked with the men who 
direct the work of the Institute of 
Higher Studies at Princeton University. 
On another day, she interviewed the 
author of a book on the renascence of 
native art in Haiti, and she frequently 
airs lengthy chats with those in front 
of and behind the scenes of Broadway 
productions, the backers, the director, 
the star. To the listener over her stove 
or her ironing, this sort of thing can 
bring a most welcome touch of prox- 
imity to scholarship, to glamour, and to 
excitement. In that way, the lady inter- 
viewer and her interviewees have their 
place on daytime radio programs. 

What can be done to give a healthier 
glow to more of the nine-to-five fare? 
There are some specific answers. 

In the first place, it is essential to 
break the  fifteen-minute bug-a-boo. 
There are many times during the day 
when the housewife or the worker in 
his shop engages in a project which sus- 
tains for at least half an hour. Perhaps 
the broadcaster cannot bring him a good 
half-hour program five times a week. 
Perhaps it can be managed only three 
times a week. There are still many dis- 
criminating listeners in this country 
who are more interested in quality than 
quantity. 

Secondly, there is much room for 
more daytime round-table and forum 
programs on current affairs and on 
social problems which touch the lives 
of the average listeners. It is a very 
rare occasion indeed when you can twist 
your dial in the daylight and hear an 
intelligent discussion by authorities on 
topics like these: Where will your 
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A spiritual thought for the month 


Morning 
in May 


by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


AY is so young, so beautiful; 

with a tenderness in it that 
calls for our protection, though win- 
ter is no longer a threat before its 
strong life. This is a fragile, delicate 
moment of time to be cherished. We 
stand in reverent awe before its 
beauty, lest a word spoken too loud 
break the spell. Yet, we are impa- 
tient for every next moment of its 
days. It is so crowded with life, 
carrying such a burden of promise. 
It is a moment that cannot last; 
we must hurry its beauty into the 
fullness of its completed promises. 

Therein lies the sadness of the 
gladdest day of spring. 

May is Mary's month; the month 
of the Mother of God and the 
Mother of men. Any other dedica- 
tion or usurpation is a violence 
against its virgin beauty. Since it is 
Mary’s month, it is also ours; with 
a message for men that sets us apart 
and above the Nature which sur- 
rounds us. Mary was so young when 
the angel’s words painted her pic- 
ture for us: “Hail full of grace.” 
Grace is the seed of glory planted 
in God's garden of the soul. It has 
developed to such a bud in Our 
Lady that the angel could use the 
very word in place of the Lady's 
name: it was not “Hail Mary” but 
“Hail full of grace.” The perfect 
identification beyond all mistaking. 
The very words used, so the scholars 
tell us, insist on an eminent perfec- 
tion of beauty and divine favor; 
there could not be more than one 
so favored. 

By that favor, she was so beauti- 
ful; young in the abundance and 
wealth of the promise of that 
beauty. Young, and by the very 
beauty, tender, delicate; enough so 
to awaken in the worst of sinners 
a fierce protection which makes 
Joseph’s loyalty easily understand- 
able to the lowest of us. Young, 
beautiful, delicate, tender as the 
first buds of spring; and as fragile, 
for this was a divine garden planted 
in human soil. 


There need be no hurry in our 
caressing appreciation of springtime 
in the soul of Mary. This, too, was 
a beginning, but one of a series of 
increasingly beautiful beginnings to 
terminate in an eternal beginning. 
Here too is resurgent, bursting life, 
rich beyond all telling in its prom- 
ises. But the fulfillment of the 
promises does not destroy the young 
beauty of this beginning. 

For the angel looked into the gar- 
den of God and saw the springtime 
of grace in Mary’s soul; the same 
grace which is planted in our souls 
by the same divine Sower. Its prom- 
ise is not of a limited summer per- 
fecting a promise which can neither 
endure nor be enriched. The young 
beauty of Mary was the beauty of 
grace and its promise; every moment 
of her holy life added to that grace, 
enriched that promise, fulfilled it 
by implanting yet greater, more in- 
credible promises of a beauty that 
would be second only to the divine. 
Each moment of that increased 
promise was an increase in the 
youth of Our Lady’s soul, of its 
beauty, its delicacy, its unspoiled 
freshness; a promise of a harvest, 
but a harvest of glory not achieved 
by the destruction of the promises, 
by the despoiling of the buds, by 
the ravishing of the virginity but, in 
the paradoxical fashion of divine 
generosity, by a transition from 
springtime to springtime on to the 
eternal beginning which fulfills all 
the promises without detriment to 
the sparkling beauty of young 
spring. 

Even in this, Mary is one of us. 
The sanctifying grace in her soul 
is the same that drives the cold and 
snows out of our own. We are 
younger with time, not older; richer 
with promises, not poorer by the 
harvest; fresher, more delicate by 
maturity. As the harvest time of 
heaven draws closer, the delicate 
beauty of springtime is more breath- 
taking in our souls. For, with Mary, 
we are not of time but of eternity. 














children be tonight? How can the char. 
acter of a residential neighborhood best 
be maintained? What makes a good 
citizen? How can you make your family 
budget really work? It is true that some 
local stations do a fine job in producing 
this sort of program, but on network 
radio there is a conspicuous lack of any 
programs of this type. 

The networks might well think of 
carrying some daytime programs giving 
backgrounds of the news. If it is the 
housewife they have in mind, let them 
recognize the fact that she has very little 
time for reading, a fact which she usu- 
ally greatly regrets. Give her a program 
which fills in the newspaper headlines 
with the sort of thing her husband reads 
in detail in one of the weekly news 
magazines while he is on the way home 
on the 5:15. She will welcome it. 


Rebroadecasts 


Rebroadcasts during daytime hours 
of fine evening programs offer another 
answer to improving daytime radio pro- 
grams. In the case of dramatic pro- 
grams, this constitutes a substantial 
expense, of course, because of the union 
regulations regarding additional pay to 
actors, musicians, etc., even when the 
rebroadcast is by transcription. But, in 
the case of some of the excellent public 
service programs, the expense would be 
warranted provided that sufficient ad- 
vance daytime publicity were given. 
Other public service programs of simp- 
ler format, not requiring professional 
artistic personnel, might well be given 
a supplementary airing during a week- 
day working hour. The typical pro- 
grams that come to mind are NBC's 
University of Chicago Round Table and 
the CBS’ Invitation to Learning, both 
broadcast on Sunday just at a time 
when Mom is sure to be getting the 
dinner ready. 

If you are a daytime home listener, 
what can you do about all this? The 
answer is the same as the answer to most 
of the things that are wrong with radio. 
If you do not like what you are hearing 
on the air, let your disapproval be 
known. Write to the networks, write 
to your local station, write to the spon- 
sor. Ask for something better, something 
you consider worth listening to. If you 
are one of those who say with a sigh, 
“Radio! I never turn the thing on 
until six at night,” yeu are thoroughly 
justified, but that is not enough. You 
live in the age of wonders and, yet, here 
is a wonder that can bring you far more 
wealth of thought and stimulation than 
it is bringing you at the present time. 
You, the individual, the home listener, 
can do something about it. The point 
is, are you doing it? 
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by HUGH B. CAVE 


OW see here, Mister, I'm _ busy. 
You couldn't have picked a worse 
time to come around askin’ questions. 
These bouquets are for a weddin’, see 
—and a small-town florist with a weddin’ 
on his hands don’t have time for talk. 
The Clarion? Well, why didn't you 
That's different. Course it is. 
Sit on the box there, young feller, and 
fire away with your questions while I 
go on workin’. 

How old? Well now, Mary Andrews 
will be ninety-three on the tenth of 
June next, and I'll be sendin’ her some 
white roses same as I always do. White 
ones on her birthday; red ones on their 
anniversary, in September. I been doin’ 
it regular as clockwork, year in and year 
out, since John Andrews passed on. 

He was sixty-two. If he was alive 
today he'd be ninety-four, just a year 
older'n Mary. 

Well, it was just an idea he had, I 
expect. They were mighty fond of each 
other. Lived in this town all their lives, 
grew up together, went to school to- 
gether. Got married real young, just 
out of high school. 

Rare? I don't know as I'd call it 
rare. There's lots of real happy mar- 
riages, if you look around. Right here 
in Oldham I could name you any num- 
ber, my own included. Maybe you go 
to see too many moving pictures, young 
feller. 

Mary and John were pretty special 
folks, though, I grant you. Sort of 
stretched out their honeymoon forty-five 
years, you might say. They were always 
together. Did everything together. I 
don’t suppose I ever saw one without 
the other except when John was 
workin’ at the hardware store. 

How? Well, there’s no particular story 
in that, I should imagine. He was 
taken sick with pneumonia and knew 
he was dyin’, so he told Doc Wittemore 
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say so? 

















“Mary and John 
were pretty 
special folks” 


When a woman is loved as deeply and as 


enduringly as the late John Andrews loved Mary, his 


wife, she can never really grow old 


to send me out to the house. When I 
got there he was in bed, o’ course. Says 
to me, “Everett, sit down, will you?” 
and then told me what he wanted. 

“Everett,” he says, “ever since Mary 
and I were married, I've given her 
flowers on her birthday and on our 
anniversary. You see that she keeps on 
gettin’. ‘em, will you, after I'm gone? 
Here’s the money to pay for 'em.” 

Well, he didn’t know, o’ course, No- 
body could know a thing like that for 
sure. _But he was a mighty smart man 
with figures, John was. Kept all his 
own accounts at the hardware store, and 
sold insurance on the side, too. Seems 
they have charts and tables to tell how 
long a person's apt to live. Accurate, 
too. He didn’t have it worked out on 
paper, you understand—John wouldn't 
do a thing like that—but he'd make an 
estimate of how long it would be. And, 
o’ course, he paid me enough to allow 
plenty of leeway. 

How much longer? I wouldn’t want 
to answer that. She'll be ninety-three 


on the tenth of June next, as I've told 
you. I'll say this—to look at her you'd 
never guess she was a day over seventy. 
Spry? Cheerful? Why, it’s past believin’! 
That woman is the sweetheart of Old- 
ham. 

No—no, I couldn't. Wouldn't be 
right. You're a decent young feller, I 
can see, but think how it would look 
in the paper. 

-You won't print it? Word of honor? 
Well, in that case—well, all right, I will 
tell you. The money John gave me was 
enough to last through her eightieth 
birthday. He said nobody in Mary's 
family had ever lived anywhere near that 
long, and accordin’ to the tables she 
couldn't expect to, either. For the past 
twelve years I been-providin’ the flowers 
out of my own pocket, and happy to do 
it—though Mary don’t know it, o’ course. 

The wrong tables? No, I don’t think 
he used the wrong tables. What I think 
—when he figured it up, he forgot to 
allow for the effect the flowers would 
have on her. Those flowers fooled him. 
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SPORTS... 


by DON DUNPHY 


The Crystal Ball 


The 1949 baseball season is here, 
and, if there is any room left on the 
various limbs that baseball experts 
climb out on, yours truly would like 
to join in with his selections for this 
year’s pennant races in the National 
and the American Leagues. Last year 
we were fairly successful when our 
choice, Boston, won in the National 
League and the Yankees, whom we 
picked in the American, finished third, 
but only two games out of first after 
a wild scramble to the wire. So here 


goes for 49. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL 
1. Boston 1. Brooklyn 
2. Cleveland 2. Pittsburgh 
3. New York 3. Boston 

t. Philadelphia 4. Chicago 

5. Detroit 5. New York 
6. Chicago 6. Philadelphia 
7. St Louis 7. St. Louis 
8. Washington 8. Cincinnati 


The crystal ball having been studied 
and carefully put away till next year, 
let's take a look at the individual teams 
and see how they shape up for the 
campaign. 


The Boston Red Sox 


The Red Sox could have and should 
have won the pennant in 1948. If you 
remember, they got off to a miserable 
start and at one time were eleven 
and a half games out of first place. 
Yet they fought their way into the 
American League’s first play-off, only 
to lose it to the Cleveland Indians. 
Pitching, or lack of it, was the down- 
fall of the Sox last year, but they 
almost won without it. This year the 
hurling will be better. Tex Hughson 
seems to be right again, and young 
Maurice McDermott may be a big help. 
If big Walter Dropo comes through 
at first, the Sox will win the way Mc- 
Carthy used to with the Yankees—by 
a wide margin. If noty Goodman will be 
back at first. The Fenway Fusileers 
are solid in the infield, great in the 
outfield, adequate behind the bat. And 
with Williams, Stephens, Doerr, Pesky, 
Dom DiMaggio, et al., they'll be spray- 
ing enough basehits around to take 
all the marbles. 
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The Cleveland Indians 


It was hard not picking the World's 
Champions to repeat, but the baseball 
pattern over the last decade or so has 
shown that only two teams, the St. 
Louis Cardinals and the New York 
Yankees, have been able to repeat pen- 
nant victories the following year. Of 
course, this is no argument against 
Cleveland's doing it but is pointed out 
to show that it isn’t the usual thing. 
Actually, on paper anyway, the Indians 
seem to have strengthened themselves 
over last year. The addition of Early 
Wynn to the mound staff and Mickey 
Vernon at first should help. But that 
famed second-year jinx could catch up 
with Gene Beardon, and Bob Feller 
must be rated a doubtful factor. An- 
other question is, how long can that 
second-base magic of Gordon and 
Boudreau continue? Keltner, too, is 
slowing up at third. The Indians cer- 
tainly are strong enough to win, and, 
with a championship under their belts, 
they should be a poised team minus 
the jitters that marked their play many 
times last year. In Lou Boudreau they 
have the most inspirational player in 
the game with the exception of Joe 
DiMaggio. But I feel that the Red Sox 
will be just a bit stronger. 


The New York Yankees 


Here is another team that could win 
the flag, but, until we’re sure DiMaggio’s 
heel will allow him to play a full sea- 
son at top speed, we can rate them 
no better than third. The Yankees also 
have a problem at first base unless 
they return “Old Reliable’ Tommy 
Henrich to that spot. But, if they do 
that, they weaken the outfield. Riz- 
zuto, who could turn up with a sore 
arm, might also be a problem at short. 
However, Charlie Keller seems to be 
sound again and that’s a big help. The 
Yankees are still doubtful behind the 
bat with Yogi Berra yet to prove that 
he’s a major league mittman, but how 
the Yogi can belt the ball! The 
Yankees could be carried through by 
their mound staff, which is potentially 
the greatest in baseball. If they're 
right, Shea, Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, 
and Page, plus Porterfield, Sanford, 


Byrne, and Hiller, can be awful rough, 
But the Yankees’ hopes begin and end 
with one Joltin’ Joe. 


The Philadelphia Athletics 

The Amazing A's carried the fight 
to the other teams and were in con- 
tention right up to the first of Sep. 
tember last year, but then their spark 
plug, Eddie Joost, was hurt, and the 
Mackmen had to settle for fourth, 
Joost is okay again and the team is 
rarin’ to go. Chances are that the 
Athletics will be in the thick of things 
again right down to the wire. Their 
infield of Fain, Suder, Joost, and 
Majeski could be the best: in the 
league. The outfield is good and can 
hit; the catching good enough. A come- 
back by Sam Chapman and a resurg- 
ence by two disappointing pitchers of 
last year, Phil Marchildon and Bill 
McCahan, are necessary to make the 
A’s strong contenders. Incidentally, 
look for Joe Coleman to have a great 
year on the hill. 


The Detroit Tigers 


The best anyone can hope for the 
Detroit Tigers is a spot at the top of 
the second division. New manager Red 
Rolfe undoubtedly has higher hopes 
than that, but if he’s realistic he must 
see the many chinks in the Tiger 
armor. Outside of Newhouser, who is 
probably the game's greatest, the staff 
is shot. And at this writing the infield 
looks riddled, too, with only George 
Kell at third so far satisfying Rolfe 
that he’s good enough for the Ameri- 
can League. Bright spot in the Tiger 
picture seems to be newcomer Johnny 
Groth in the outer garden. Tigers may 
even have to battle hard to finish fifth. 


The Chicago White Sox 
The Sox finished last in 1948 and 





Ted is all set to lead the 
way for the powerful Bosox 
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Jost 101 games, but they have been 
surprisingly good in spring training this 
season. They have a mixture of youth 
and age that may blend pretty well, 
and with a break or two they may 
struggle to the top of the second 
division. The pitching is fair; infield, 
likewise; catching, questionable; and 
the outfield headed by rookie star, 
Gus Zernial, is good. 


The St. Louis Browns 

Zack Taylor did as good a manage- 
rial job as anyone in baseball last 
year as he got his cellar Browns up 
into sixth place and made them hustle 
all the way. We've got them scheduled 
to drop a notch but only because we 
think the White Sox are much im- 
proved. The Browns have a lot of 
good young material, but it seems to 
be a year away and their pitching will 
hold them back. 


The Washington Senators 

First in war, first in peace, and last 
in the American League. Joe Kuhel 
is a good manager, but he'll never be 
able to prove it at Washington. How- 
ever, they say the Washington players 
realize that they're not going anywhere 
and play a nice relaxed game of ball. 
Result, they get more fun out of the 
game than the others who are pressing 
and straining all the way. Maybe the 
Nats have the right idea at that. After 
all its supposed to be a game. 


The Brooklyn Dodgers 

In the National League, the Brooks 
could have won in ‘48 but they folded 
in the stretch. They seem a little better 
this year, while the other contenders, 
outside of the Pirates, seem to have 
slipped a little. This season the youth 
movement should pay off at Ebbets 
Field. Rex Barney should finally find 






The Indians hope that Bob 
can regain his old form 
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himself and win about 25 and he'll 
have plenty of mound help too from 
such as Branca, Hatten, and Roe. The 
infield, if they can find “who's on 
first,” will be good; outfield, likewise; 
catching, good. And the Brooks can 
run. It should be a close tussle with 
the Pirates, but youth should pay off. 


The Pittsburgh Pirates 

Billy Meyer did a remarkable job 
last year as he brought the Pirates 
home fourth, only 8% games out of 
first place. This season his team should 
battle for the lead all the way, and, 
if his veterans don’t fold, he may make 
it. The addition of Murray Dickson 
and Bob Muncrief should help the 
pitching. The rest of the team seems 
as good as last year, but old Dixie 
Walker is getting no younger. 


The Boston Braves 


Somehow or other we don’t think 
the Braves can repeat. Certainly their 
pitching is first rate, if Spahn and Sain 
can hold to their form, but Elliot now 
seems doubtful at third and the out- 
field has always been a big question 
mark with only Tommy Holmes really 
solid. But if Billy Southworth can make 
Pete Reiser come back, then watch the 
Braves burn up the wigwam. 


The Chicago Cubs 

This team should never have fin- 
ished last in ‘48, and it’s much stronger 
this season. Some astute trades have 
gotten rid of the players that had out- 
lived their usefulness in the Windy 
City and brought in some boys that 
will make the Cubs a 
Leonard and Dubiel will 


contender. 
strengthen 


the mound corps, Gustine will plug a 
hole at third, and Harry Walker and 
Cliff Aberson will help in the outer 
garden, as will Andy Pafko now that 


The Giants could use a few 
more like “Available” Jones 





he doesn't have to play third any more. 


The New York Giants 


Speak to any member of the New 
York Giants organization, and he will 
tell you about the number of home 
runs the club can hit. The Giants how- 
ever, have been hitting more homers 
than anyone else for years but still 
couldn't get close to a flag. Their main 
downfall has been lack of mound 
strength, and that failing should drop 
them again this year. The outfield 
should be terrific and the infield fair, 
but Mize and Cooper area year older. 


The Philadelphia Phillies 

It's hard to figure the Phils. They 
may surprise and move into the first 
division, but it isn’t likely. They have 
some bright young stars like Ashburn, 
Roberts, Simmons, and Hamner, who 
could make the club go places. 


The St. Louis Cardinals 

Marion, Slaughter, and Kurowski 
can't go on forever, and this may be 
the year the Cardinals come apart at 
the seams. The morale of the club was 
hurt by the outright sale of strong- 
armed Murray Dickson, and so was 
the pitching staff. But of course there's 
always Stan, the Man Musial, unless 
they sell him too. It’s been a long time 
since the Cards made the second divi- 
sion, but that’s our hunch. 


The Cincinnati Reds 

If we've done nothing else here we've 
spelled Cincinnati correctly, and that’s 
never been easy for us. Bucky Walters 
is a nice guy and was a great pitcher, 
but his team doesn't seem to have 
much. And, as if things aren’t bad 
enough, Blackwell is still a doubtful 
quantity on the mound. Sorry, Bucky, 
but it looks like last. 


Red Rolfe hopes to light a 
fire under Dick Wakefield 
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Miles. Mary Heaty, shown with her 
family, is a former social worker for 
the Los Angeles Catholic Welfare 
Bureau. She terms it “a most fortu- 
nate occupation,” since it was in this 
work that she met her husband “Tim,” 
who is the Exec. Secretary of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society in that region. 

Unable to continue in the social 
work now, Mrs. Healy works for the 
Church by means of her pen. She 
conducts a weekly column in the 
Los Angeles Tydings and writes for 
the Catholic Information Society. Last 
year the Family Life Bureau presented 
her a Catholic Action award for her 
writings on Catholic family life. 

She receives many requests to lec- 
ture but is unable to do so for the 
nine good reasons that appear above. 




















To TEMPER justice with mercy was the life work of 
Judge Martin Hughes for over forty years. To 
achieve that delicate balance to the best of his 
ability required many sacrifices and inconveniences 
which he gladly accepted. It was in view of his 
record as judge and Catholic leader that the Rev. 
James A. Chisholm, Editor of the Duluth Register, 
termed him one of the outstanding Catholics of 
that area. 

Judge Hughes was one of six children. When he 
was six-years-old his father died, leaving his mother 
with little money in her purse but with “an abund- 
ance of good Irish-Catholic faith in her heart.” 
By means of a little farm, the Hughes family man- 
aged to get along, and Martin went to Normal 
School and later to the University of Wisconsin. 
After school he sold cash registers in order to fulfill 
his long-cherished dream of reading law in the 
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office of a successful lawyer in his home town of 
Sheboygan. Years of struggle ensued, but he finally 
realized his dream and passed:the Bar examinations. 
He then moved to Hibbing, Minnesota, on Mesabe 
Range, and married Carolyn Weeden. After prac- 
ticing law in this town for six years, the Governor 
of Minnesota appointed him to the District Bench 
where he served for some forty years as judge until 
his recent retirement, 

The eighty-two-year-old judge acts with equal 
grace as either a toastmaster or arbiter. A real com- 
munity man, he is active in numerous projects, and, 
though in advanced age, he can still drive his car 
a hundred and fifty miles a day. Though old in 
years, he remains youthful in spirit. The words 
of Browning apply to him: 

“Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be.” 








Bishop O’Gara and Father Gabriel (seated center) flanked by 


Passionist 


Missionaries on visit to Yuanling, 


Hunan, China 


A Visit to Hunan 


A Passionist Provincial visits China to obtain 
personal knowledge and experience of the life 


and problems of the Missionaries in Hunan 


by WENDELIN MOORE C.P. 


T MMEDIATELY upon taking office as 

Passionist Provincial of the Province 
£ Saint Paul of the Cross, the Very 
Rev. Gabriel Gorman announced that 
he would visit the Passionist Missions 
in China. This news set off a flurry of 
excitement and pleasurable anticipa- 
tion in China. The Christians began 
their preparations for a fitting wel- 
come to this Superior of the Mission- 
aries who had brought Christ to them 
ind the representative of the American 
people whose generous benefactions 
had built the churches, schools, orphan- 
ages, dispensaries, and hospital in the 
Diocese of Yiianling. For the mission- 
aries themselves, the coming of the 
Provincial would mean a glimpse again 
of their highest superior in America 
und would bring to the hinterland of 
China a breath of the homeland, an- 
nihilating the nine thousand miles of 
separation from the rest of their Pas- 
sionist brethren. Best of all, however, 

would make China known to the 
Provincial, giving him personal knowl- 
edge and experience of the life and 
problems of the missionaries, allowing 
him to see with his own eyes all the 
varied facets of missionary activity, the 
needs and projects of the Diocese. For 
unless one comes to China, one can- 
not get the picture. 

The press of duties in America, and 
notably the visit of the General of the 
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Passionists from Rome, necessitated sev- 
eral postponements of Father Gabriel's 
trip. These delays afforded the Chinese 
more time to save for bigger and louder 
firecrackers and gave the children time 
to polish their dancing steps and parts 
in the various plays being prepared 
for the occasion. 

The Religious Superior of the mis- 
sionaries, the Very Rev. Raphael Vance, 
C.P., was on hand at Hong Kong to 
greet Father Gabriel on his arrival and 
escort him into the missions. From 
Hong Kong to within three hundred 
miles of the Diocese of Yiianling, the 
going is fairly easy, plane and train 
accommodations being available, but 
from there on in one meets with the 
typical delays, uncertainties, confusion, 
and hazards of travel in the interior. 
And the Provincial was no exception. 

Father Gabriel would enter the Dio- 
cese by way of the Mission of Wuki— 
three hundred miles from the railhead. 
Elaborate plans had been made for the 
welcome. The writer, whose mission 
is fifty miles from Wuki, had been de- 
tailed to the Wuki Welcome Com- 
mittee along with Father Antoine, Sister 
Carita, and Sister Lucy, the resident 
missionaries of Wuki. A weapons-carrier 
car, a beaten-up relic of the war days, 
had been dispatched to Changsha to 
bring the Provincial to the missions in 
style. 





According to plan, I left my mission 
for the trip to Wuki. It takes two days 
to make the fifty miles. One day's walk 


over the mountains takes me to the bys ' 


road twenty-five miles away, and there 
I can usually catch a bus that will bring 
me to Wuki on the second day. Bu 
my luck was out on this trip. That 
day the only two buses were already 
crowded and had no room for me. I 
still had hopes of getting a ride on 
a truck, but by ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing when no trucks had come by, this 
hope faded. Knowing I just had to get 
to Wuki that night to be on hand for 
the Provincial’s arrival in the morn. 
ing, I decided there was no alternative 
but to walk the remaining twenty-five 
miles. So, leaving my bag at the bus 
station in the care of my boy, Jake, 
and after giving him instructions to 
hop any truck that might come along, 
I set out along the road to Wuki. 

In the meantime, however, the Pro- 
vincial’s party had changed their plans 
and were coming a day ahead of the 
original schedule. This was unknown 
to me, for it often takes three weeks 
for a letter to reach me from Yian- 
ling, only 120 miles away. So at four 
in the morning the Provincial and 
Father Raphael left Changsha for their 
three-hundred-mile drive over a road 
that had been blown up during the 
war to delay the Japanese advance and 
which, ater peace, had been hastily 
shoveled together again. On the way, 
the steering gear on the car broke— 
one of the hazards of travel in China. 
No one was injured, but this meant 
a delay of hours while repairs were 
made. Since noon Father Antoine and 


“Sisters Carita and Lucy—the Wuki con- 


tingent—had been waiting over on the 
bus road three miles from their mis- 
sion. With them were the fifty little 
orphan girls decked out in their color- 
ful best, and the boys and girls of the 
mission school with their proudly fly- 
ing school banners and the band com- 
posed of a few motheaten snare drums 
and a few battered bugles and kazoos. 
When darkness fell at six in the eve- 
ning, they decided the Provincial was 
not coming that day and dejectedly 
returned to the mission. Later, at eight 
that night, I wandered in and had been 
sitting there for only ten minutes hulf- 
fing and puffing after the day's hike, 
when my boy Jake burst in upon us 
to announce the Provincial had arrived. 
Jake had flagged down the Provincial’s 
car and had ridden with the party from 
the bus station where I had left him. 
Thus were all our elaborate plans shot 
to pieces, and the Provincial was even 
then splashing through the rice fields 
in the dark on the three-mile walk 
from the road to the mission—coming 
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not in style as had been planned but 
in the usual way a missionary ap- 
proaches the haven of a mission, in 
mud to the knees, exhausted, dust- 
Jaden, and hungry. The Provincial had 
arrived—and had come like a veteran! 

In Yiianling on the next day the 
Provincial was warmly and affection- 
ately greeted by Bishop O'Gara and as 
many of the priests and nuns as could 
get there for the occasion. The number 
and noise of the firecrackers voiced the 
enthusiastic welcome by the Chinese. 
After some days in Yiianling, Father 
Gabriel began his tour of the missions. 
He had decided to visit all the mis- 
sions, spending a couple of days at 
each one and observing the daily rou- 
tine of missionary life and activity. The 
journey between any two neighboring 
missions is fatiguing even to one hard- 
ened to mission life. In the Provincial’s 
case, this fatigue was multiplied many 
times over in the continued journey- 
ing from station to station. Through 
bandit-infested country, over roads 
rutted by weeks of rain, he traveled by 
car; through swollen rapids and_nar- 
row mountain gorges, he went by sam- 
pan; over winding paths tracked across 
the precipitous slopes of rugged moun- 
tains, he was carried by chair. At each 
mission he was given a noisy and hearty 
welcome. 

Father Gabriel saw for himself how 


his missionaries live—alone for the most 


part in dreary mountain villages, the 
only white man in the vicinity. He 
observed the hours spent by the priest 
in the dispensary, treating all manner 
of ailment and affliction, and the hours 
given to catechumenate work, instruct- 
ing neophytes in the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the Church. He was witness to 
the devotion and piety of the Catholics 
present at daily Mass in the churches 
and at morning and evening prayers. 
He saw the schools, orphanages, and 
hospital of the Diocese and the self- 
sacrificing work of the Sisters of Charity 
and the Hungarian Sisters, invaluable 
co-workers of the Passionists. And after 
his return to Yiianling, he was briefed 
by Bishop O'Gara on the over-all pic- 
ture and the projects of the Diocese. 

Father Provincial was generous in his 
praise of what had been accomplished 
and wholeheartedly in accord with the 
plans for the future. As he told the 
assembled priests in his parting talk, 
he had not come to China to lay down 
rules and regulations but to find out 
for himself how he could best help 
their missionary labors. All too soon 
for us, Father Gabriel's visit ended and 
was climaxed by a Solemn Mass in the 
Cathedral of Yiianling celebrated by 
the Provincial coram Episcopo.. The 
tubrics for such a Mass prescribe that 
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the ceremonies begin with the cele- 
brant and the Bishop praying side by 
side at the foot of the altar, a vivid 


and moving spectacle—the Bishop as ~ 


leader of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and the Provincial, the Superior 
of the Passionists in America and the 
representative of the generous Catholic 
laity of the homeland, both praising 
and thanking God for the graces of 
the past, beseeching the blessing of 
Heaven on the Diocese of Yiianling 
for the future, and pledging them- 
selves and all they stand for to this 
glorious missionary work. . . . Sorrow- 
fully the missionaries bade farewell to 
their Provincial as he left on the return 
trip to America, sad at parting but 
heartened by his visit ani the knowl- 
edge that Father Gabriel was an in- 
telligent and enthusiastic supporter and 
advocate of their work. 

This Provincial Visitation conferred 
many benefits on the Diocese of Yiian- 
ling and was in truth a great grace from 
God. But no sooner had the Provincial 





Visit to Yungsui Mission 


taken his departure than events ran 
true to form. No advance has ever been 
made by this Diocese or no great bene- 
fit ever conferred on it without an ac- 
companying set-back. The pattern still 
held. Hard upon the Provincial’s de- 
parture, disaster struck. The Commu- 
nist troops crashed through the Na- 
tionalist defenses and began their 
remorseless drive on Peking and Nan- 
king, demoralizing and scattering the 
government soldiers and forcing Nan- 
king abjectly to sue for peace. The 
U. S. State Department advised all 
Americans to leave China and deployed 
planes to the interior to facilitate the 
evacuation. A lengthy two-page tele- 
gram notified Bishop O'Gara of the 
situation and declared this was the last 
warning to Americans to go home. It 
was another crisis for the Diocese. 
Bishop O'Gara and the new Religious 
Superior in China, the Very Rev. 





Quentin Olwell, conjointly decided 
those priests who were due for a fur- 
lough as well as those not in perfect 
health should return home. These 
priests were: Rev. Ernest Cunningham, 
Leo Berard, James Lambert, Michael 
Anthony Campbell, Wendelin Moore, 
Aloysius O'Malley, and Linus McShef- 
fery. Then Father Quentin privately 
apprised each of the remaining priests 
of the situation, fairly appraising the 
danger and emphasizing this was the 
last chance to go home, and gave each 
one his choice to go home or remain. 
Each Sister was likewise given a choice 
by the Sister Superior. It will always 
be one of the glories of the Diocese 
that every one of the priests and Sisters, 
knowing full well the danger and under 
no delusion that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were of a different strain from 
their Russian brethren, chose to remain. 

After the decision of the priests and 
Sisters to remain, Bishop O’Gara sum 
moned them together and, after thank- 
ing them for their unanimous decision, 
quietly spoke of the future. Once be- 
fore, on a Christmas night some years 
ago, Bishop O'Gara, then a prisoner 
of the Japanese in Hong Kong, had 
spoken to a group of his fellow priests 
all shackled together and faced with 
the surety of death on the morrow, and 
had heartened and inspired them for 
what might come. Now again he showed 
himself a Bishop—a shepherd of souls 
and a leader of men. Listening to him, 
one was reminded of the Good Shep 
herd Himself, as He spoke at the Last 
Supper, the night before the storm of 
persecution broke over His little band. 
Clearly and succinctly the Bishop out- 
lined the situation and the _ possibili- 
ties of the future. Then in thrilling 
and inspiring words, he reminded the 
missionaries thatthe present crisis was 
one of the normal hazards of mission 
life, one which each in his generous 
acceptance of the missionary vocation 
had foreseen as possible and had not 
flinched from. The Bishop concluded 
with soul-strengthening principles of 
guidance and courage for trying days. 

At this writing, fighting has ceased in 
China. The Nationalists are suing for 
a humiliating peace, pleading to be 
allowed to surrender and hand over 
their country to the Communists. The 
Reds are still about seven hundred 
miles from Yiianling. The priests and 
Sisters in Yiianling work on as if the 
situation were normal. The memory 
of the recent visit of the Provincial and 
his heartening assurance of the gen- 
erous support and fervent prayers of 
American Catholics will now be a last- 
ing source of strength, courage, and 
confidence to those heroic men and 
women of God! 
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The thousand hearts you've made rejoice 


Call out to you in this child’s voice: 
Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
Dear Father: “ sip: is : . ‘ 
The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas Club Today we live, we smile, we play; 
for Christ. Send Mite Boxes. You've turned our darkness into day. 
a 


God bless you! in our love we pray.” 


Penny-A-Day 
For | 
The Missions ” an _ _e : Smiles through the ‘thank you’ of the child: 


Another Voice in accents mild 


“What you give Mine across the sea, 
You give in truth, My friends, to Me. 
And I'll be yours’ eternally.” 





beni 10 y je 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


Two Parades 

§OME TWENTY YEARS AGO, I was in London, sitting 
ina cab which had halted to let a parade go by. I had 
forgotten about it long ago until the other day in a news- 
paper I saw a picture of a parade in London—Communists, 
men, women, and children—marching through the street, 
and I remembered the day when my amazed eyes had seen 
asimilar procession of hundreds and hundreds of English 
people parading like this through a London street. Police 
had been stationed at close intervals, but there was no real 
need of them. It was a quiet and orderly parade. 

§mall children trudged along with red caps on their 
heads; one smiling young woman walked with a child on 
tither hand; older people walked solemnly with banners 
and on them the slogans with which we have become familiar 
over the years. In that long-ago parade, I saw no depiction 
of hammer or sickle as in the one in the newspaper. But 
that was the only difference between the two parades. 

Over twenty years separated the two. And during all 
those years the Communists and their work have been 
marching on. The people who marched in those parades 
did not have vicious faces, nor did they look stupid or 
sentimental or hysterical. They had rather a look of resolute 
purpose—a dedicated look. They were part of a cause and 
they were proud of it. 

I sometimes wonder what the rest of us have been about 
all these years, that such people as these remain enamoured 
of a cause like Communism when they might be dedicated 
to one that has charity and love instead of false hope and 
false faith. 

And yet it is not fair to stand aside and say of many 
of those still rapt in the Communistic trance that the rest 
of us are the wise ones, the ones who would not be caught 
in such a net. How do we know, given the conditions, that 
we would not have done so too? 


Where Have We Failed? 

SADDEST OF ALL in those parades in England were the 
children, especially the young woman marching along with 
her two children, and now in the recent one the next 
generation also marching. The ones I saw—excited, waving 
red flags, smiling and happy to be part of it all—where did 
they end and where will the others end? What liquidation, 
Material or spiritual, was theirs, or will be theirs? Older 
people may do more harm than the rest, but surely the 
greatest sufferers of all are the children, for, even if they 
ae never disillusioned, the harm is as great to them. 

What have we done to our children in this country too— 
not just yours and mine, who may be safe, but to all the 
children, for we are in a way their keepers. Where have we, 
for all the good homes and good schools, failed? The girl 
who was recently arrested for allegedly giving state papers 
‘© a Communist, was just a regular American girl, edu- 
cated in our schools and colleges. We mothers know, for 
we read it again and again in the papers, that our higher 
schools sometimes have teachers on their staffs who teach 
Strange doctrine to young people entrusted to them. I re- 
call a course in English which my son took at Columbia, 
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where, at the beginning of a lecture on Dante, the pro- 
fessor made it clear that one thing which would not be 
discussed was that stupid and impossible theory of a 
future life. He was very witty all through the lecture about 
Dante's odd ideas of eternity, though he said he approved 
highly of his verse forms! 


The Logic of Faith 
PERHAPS WE HAVE NOT made freedom and democracy 
as interesting to young people as such professors have made 
Communism. Perhaps it is our fault for not giving the 
children the logic of faith, so that they will understand 
its basis, so that they will recognize false gods when they 
see them. 

Some years ago, I saw the twelve-year-old son of the man 
who was then the editor of the Daily Worker standing in 
his back yard haranguing a group of children. He was 
speaking good Communist doctrine, and he knew what he 
was saying, and the children were listening. “A woman 
standing beside me at the window said, “Oh, if we only 
trained our Catholic children to do that, what a lot we 
could accomplish.” 

But we don’t train them that way. We teach them to 
say their prayers and go to church and know its doctrine 
enough to save their own souls. But is the teaching enough 
for their future safety in this present world? I think we 
mothers today ought to see to it that the training of all 
children in elementary and secondary schools is such that 
they can distinguish the true from what looks like the true, 
the selfish purpose behind the unselfish words. They must 
know how to speak their faith before those who, with 
quick wit and sharp tongue, confuse them and make them 
doubt. If, for instance, a child is taunted that his Church 
stifles freedom of expression, he can point out that Mary- 
land, the only state which allowed freedom of worship 
in early days, was also the only Catholic one. But he 
must know such things before he can use them as weapons. 
Perhaps what we need is a Junior Evidence Guild. 

In other lands, they have learned through bitter ex- 
perience what we as yet know only through rumor. In 
Italy, Father Morlion, the Dominican, speaks as soon 
as the Communist speaker stops—and he refutes him. “To 
conquer misery, it is not necessary to suppress religion,” 
he says. And a secular working with him says, “We have 
learned that we can make better propaganda than the 
Communists.” 

In Spain, the new Bishop of Malaga, the province where 
in the civil war every priest was killed, is doing a work 
in education through a college where priests come to 
study social problems and where they learn that those who 
were taught Russia would bring them happiness are not 
to blame for believing it. The fault is ours, he says, because 
Catholics turned away from the social teaching of the 
Gospels. 

The Holy Father said recently to the women of the world 
that the future of the family and the world is in their 
hands. Today it is evident that one way to save the world 
is through a well-informed electorate. Why don’t we women 
begin with our children to build one? 
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THEIR FINEST HOUR 
By Winston S. Churchill. 751 pages. 
seas Mifflin Company. $6.00 
rs mem “Now at ilast the 
slowly gathered, long- 


With these words as 
text begins the sequel 
to The 
Storm, which ap- 
peared last year. The 
ground covered starts 
with Churchill's assuming the office of 
Prime Minister in 1940. It ends with 
the first glimmer of victory, no larger 
than a man’s hand on the total horizon 
of war—the successful African campaign, 
which culminated in the taking of 
Tobruk. In between lies the melancholy 
recital of France’s fall, Dunkirk’s 
drama, Darlan’s fleet, Britain's blitz, 
London’s ruins, and those dismal days 
of grim determination of which Church- 
ill said in the House of Commons, 

. if the British Empire and _ its 
Commonwealth last for a _ thousand 
years, men will say: ‘This was their 
finest hour.’” 

As a historian, Winston Churchill is 
in a particularly fortuitous position, 
for few men have done more than he 
to make British history. His accounts 
must of necessity have a ring of author- 
ity, even though the ringing is freighted 
with personal melodrama. But one can- 
not help wondering if Winston Church- 
ill has ever pondered upon what his- 
tory might have been had he himself 
been a less pompous, less bigoted per- 
sonage at the helm of state. The dark 
days of Hitler's rampage were indeed 
days that tested the mettle of men’s 
souls. They were days that proved the 
fineness of the British and of their 
leaders. But mortal man, surely, in 
looking back can find some trace of 
error in even a noble record. We 
would suggest the thought to Winston 
Churchill as he writes the three volumes 
to follow. One cannot help wondering 
had Churchill handled France and 
Italy and Spain and Ireland and the 
Vatican differently, would England’s 
finest hour have been so lonely a one? 
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Gathering - 
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Edited by Damian Reid, C.P. 


Had Churchill been less omniscient, 
perhaps a bit more principled, would 
the gathering storm have been so bad? 
One wonders. Perhaps someday other 
historians will tell. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


THE PASSION OF THE 
INFANT CHRIST 

By Caryll Houselander 143 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $1.75 
No more suitable theme than that of 
the Infant Christ could offer itself for 
the delicate and sensitive spiritual 
probing of Caryll Houselander’s pecu- 
liar therapy. Hers is an unusual ap- 
proach to the Infancy of Christ, for 
the violence of the Passion is not com- 
monly associated with the tenderness 
of the adorable Infancy of Christ. 
However, it all becomes quite clear 
in this little book which is really a 
meditation ‘on the unity of Christ's 
life, of how the Passion is in the In- 
fancy and the Infancy in the Passion.” 

It is a book that will mean many 
different things to different people, 
but it seems safe to say that the clue 
to this interpretation of the Divine 
Infancy lies in Miss Houselander’s use 
of the word “inscape.” Borrowing the 
much-disputed term from its originator, 
the poet Hopkins, she uses it to mean 
“the pattern of the Universe within a 
little thing.” Thus Bethlehem, or the 
Infancy of Christ, becomes the inscape, 
the prefiguration, of Calvary. It is there- 
fore essential for the reader to grasp 
the meaning of Miss Houselander’s “in- 
scape,” or he will find himself flounder- 
ing beyond his spiritual depth. 

As in her previous works, Miss House- 
lander’s peculiar talent lies in reduc- 
ing the most delicate and profound 
spiritual insights to terms of practical, 
everyday living. Thus the fruit of this 
meditation is the realization that sanc- 
tity requires not a performance of the 
heroic outside our state of life, but 
only of the ordinary within that state. 
“The stigmata,” she says, “are not, 
after all, reserved for a rare few.” They 
are for “hands that will dip in any 
water.” 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 


PEACE OF SOUL 





By Fulton J. Sheen 292 pages, 
dseanvene’s House $3.00 
comm In Peace of Soul, 


s , Monsignor Sheen con- 


siders a therapy of 
the spirit which 
should substitute for 
and supplement many 
of the curative pro 
cedures of natural psy- 
chiatry. He _ grants 
ample territory to 
current natural formulas. But he reso- 
lutely defends other areas of the psyche 
as closed to them. 

Obviously there are many cases of 
mental malaise which require precisely 
the treatment he suggests, and nothing 
more. People who are disturbed be- 
cause they have not the apparatus of 
virtue to keep them adjusted to them- 
selves and everything’ else; people who 
need only realize the nature of the 
wound that original sin dealt human 
nature, in order to overcome any des- 
pair at their relapse from idealism; 
people who absurdly imagine that the 
whole cosmos of matter and mind is 
manufactured and driven by some nin- 
compoop engineer called “Chance;” 
people who are mortally afraid to make 
an avowal of wrong, because they know 
of no way to make it right; people who 
have thought that sex is the “All” of 
life, but who, of necessity, found sex 
to be a woeful flop in that role. 

The Monsignor takes such baffled 
and despondent people, equips them 
with the facts of sane philosophy and 
Divine Revelation, and offers them the 
agencies of recovery and_ sufficiency 
which God has supplied. He condemns 
the techniques of those consultants who 
try to assure their patients that what 
they know to be cheap and wrong is 
quite all right—that it is entirely appro- 
priate for a man to be as vile as a hog 
and as false as a snake. Monsignor 
Sheen's technique consists in bringing 
the soul to God who can set everything 
to rights in accordance with the promise 
of Christ: “Come to Me, all you who 
labor and are burdened, and I will 
give you rest.” DAMIAN REID, C.P. 
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IMMORTAL DIAMOND 

Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

Edited by Norman Weyand, S. J. 

451 pages. Sheed & Ward. $5.00 
John Keats no longer stands alone as 
“the poet’s poet.” A share in that dis- 
tinction, surely, has passed to Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, the Jesuit. Among 
those to whom poetry is still precious 
in an era of cultural decay, it is a mark 
of illiteracy to be unstudied in Hop- 
kins’ style. His influence upon the mod- 
ems has been little short of phe- 
nomenal. 

Immortal Diamond is a refreshing 
and important book. It is refreshing 
because it avoids the fulsome adala- 
tion into which too many followers of 
Hopkins have fallen,-and with equal 
justice discredits the undue harshness 
of certain mentalities which have be- 
grudged him the due of his genius for 
reasons no more solid than a jaundiced 
dislike of the fact that he became a 
esuit. 

The book is important because it 
presents, from scholarly and sympa- 
thetic sources, the authentic Hopkins, 
not as poet alone or as convert-priest 
alone, but as the whole man—priest 
and poet. By glimpse and document 
we are given the measure of a great 
and gifted spirit. We catch him sight- 
ing at every step some flash or corusca- 
tion of what St. Augustine calls “the 
inaccessible Light.” 

Thirteen studies, each dealing with 
a particular facet of the poet's career 
or technique, make up this remarkable 
volume. 

It is to the credit of Father Norman 
Weyand, S.J., of Loyola University, 
that he, as editor, was able to plan and 
integrate these appraisals in such a 
way that they combine into a’ unified, 
comprehensive, and indispensable study. 
On the strength of it, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins must henceforth be recognized 
a a major, and not a minor, English 
poet. It ‘is time that poets be judged 
by the quality, depth, and range of 
their influence, rather than by the 
shelf-space they occupy. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


MY LIFE IN THE RED ARMY 
By Fred Virski 260 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50 

A young Pole, living 

in the Soviet sector of 

Poland after the Hit- 

ler-Stalin blitz of Sep- 

tember, 1939, tells the 
story of his adventures 
as an unwilling con- 
script in the Soviet 
army. His induction 
took place in Lwow, 
in September, 1940. From that point the 
locale of the story moves to Odessa, 


May, 1949 


~ Fred Virski 


Russian-occupied Rumania, Dniepro- 
pietrovsk, through a large slice of the 
Ukraine during the Russian retreat 
from the Nazis, and ends in Uzbekistan, 
with the new Polish army. 

The narrative has interest. Drama 
too. But there seems to be a dash of 
fiction in some of the drama. Not that 
the facts seem tailored. But the coin- 
cidence of climactic facts with climactic 
moods seems at times to suggest the 
touch of the novelist rather than the 
historian. 

Virski confirms again many basic 
truths about the condition and _atti- 
tudes of Russians and other Eastern 
European and Asiatic peoples who have 
been snapped onto the Soviet leash. 
They are good, neighborly people who 
are habitually hungry and desperately 
poor. They detest their Communist 
masters and will betray them at the 
drop of a hat. It was this disposition 
to conspire in any half-safe way that 
permitted Virski to move about as a 
deserter from the Russian army. 

Unfortunately, the writer has been 
promptly infected with a typical Amer- 
ican writing disease. He has adopted 
a style of moral landscaping which 
calls for a rather regular planting of 


adventures at  wenching. Someone 
should have told Mr. Virski that his 
story's merit lies in the wholesome 


things that are different about it, not 
in the dirty things that are the same. 
R. ROBERT DALEY 


IN ANGER AND PITY 

By Robert Magidoff 278 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $2.95 
The story of foreign correspondents ex- 
pelled from the U.S.S.R. after years of 
work in Moscow or frequent visits to 
the Soviet Capital, has become, so to 
say, common news. The “spy-scare” is 
on in the Soviet Union. Robert Magi- 
doff was one of those framed on an 
espionage charge and ordered out after 
twelve years in Russia as an American 
correspondent. Though this book is 
written “in anger and pity,” the author 
has a fair and clear-sighted approach 
to the problems he is trying to solve 
and is helping the reader to solve. The 
“Russian enigma” becomes less enig- 
matic as we go through these pages. 
It suffices to quote some of the titles 
of the chapters: “Romance in Mos- 
cow,” “The World of Soviet Arts,” 
“Emily Post invades Russia,” and the 
last chapter entitled: “Answers to 
Questions,” concerning Stalin, the 
Politburo, the party, international 
policy of the U.S.S.R., etc. All these 
pages are of vivid interest and make ex- 
cellent reading. But what is, no doubt, 
most valuable in Robert Magidoff’s 
approach is the fact that he stresses the 





The Philosophy 
of Existence 


By GABRIEL MARCEL 


ABRIEL MARCEL is the 
leader of the Christian 
Existentialist School in France. 
In these four essays he gives a 
clear definition of the char- 
acter of existentialist philoso- 
phy, makes a statement on his 
own position which includes 
revealing details concerning the 
development of his thought, 
and offers a critical but friendly 
analysis of the theories of 





Jean-Paul Sartre. $2.75 
POETIC ART 
By Paul Claudel 
$2.75 


ART AND FAITH 
Exchange of Letters Between 
Jacques Maritain and 
Jean Cocteau 


$2.75 
SAINT MARGARET 
OF CORTONA 
By Francois Mauriac 
$3.00 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
By Anne Seesholtz 
$2.75 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 


AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Alfred North Whitehead 


$4.75 
DICTIONARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY (5TH ED.) 
Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 
$6.00 
At Your Bookstore, or Order Direct: 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
Publishers 


15 Bast 40th Street, Dept. 31 
New York 16, N. Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 
with order.) 








difference between Russia’s Communist 
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most of the time, but never more than we have 
hed with TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox ($2, Ready). Few of 
the people who have enjoyed his translations 
of Holy Scripture can have guessed just what 
a job confronts anyone who sits down to trans- 
late the whole Bible. Besides giving an inside 
view of the problems involved, he answers 
some of the most notable criticisms of his 
translation. His way of doing this is thorough 
but light-hearted: the proofreader was con- 
stantly dissolved in mirth. So will you be, but 
you will learn a lot, too, and read the Bible 
all the better for it. , 


AND BY THE WAY—<end in your order early 
for the LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL and be 
sure of getting your copy on publication date, 
September 7th. All the Scripture is translated 
by Msgr. Knox, and the rest of the Missal is 
also in a wonderful new translation. We will 
send you a leaflet describing it fully on 
request. 


PERVERSE GENERATION by Peter Mich- 
aels ($2.75, Ready) is a serious book about 
the futility of most of the current planning to 
build a better world. We know that “unless the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it," but are mostly too polite to tell 
these well-meaning planners. . . . Well, Peter 
Michaels isn't, he tells them. 


WE DIE STANDING UP by Dom Hubert 
van Zeller ($2.00) introduces a spiritual 
writer new to this country—a Benedictine who 
has a profound understanding of the problems 
confronting people living in the world, but 
who writes of them in a cheerful, easy-to-read 
way, because he says he “can't bear stuffy 
spiritual books" himself. You'll like him. 


FROST FOR ST. BRIGID and Other Poems 
by Sister Maris Stella (Ready: $1.75) 
is a book of poetry to read for sheer pleasure 
—and if you can't conceive of reading any 
poems for sheer pleasure you need HOW TO 
ENJOY POETRY ($3.00) by Robert Far- 
rem, as we told you before. It's the pleasantest 
cure for poetry-blindness imaginable. The May 
TRUMPET will be about ready when you read 
this: be sure you get your copy (it's free). 
Write te Claire McGill. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 











leaders and the- Russian non-Com- 
munist people. This difference became 
apparent especially during the war, 
when, as the author observes, Stalin 
was obliged to put Communist ideology 
into “cold storage,” and use almost ex- 
clusively Russian national slogans, re- 
establishing Russia’s historic and _ reli- 
gious traditions. During the post-war 
period, militant Communism has been 
taken out of storage once more. But 
the people are even less sympathetic 
than before. As Robert Magidoff points 
out, Russian veterans, who have seen 
Europe, met American soldiers, and 
breathed the air of democratic freedoms, 
are no longer an easy prey to Com- 
munist indoctrination; and the younger 
generation, which has not been outside 
Russia, listens to these veterans more 
eagerly than to the so-called “political 
instructors” and propagandists. 
HELENE ISWOLSKY 


JOHN ENGLAND: AMERICAN 
CHRISTOPHER 

By Dorothy Fremont Grant 167 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75 
In this biography of 
John England, first 
bishop of Charleston, 
Mrs. Grant has suc- 
ceeded admirably in 
her avowed purpose, 
namely, that of giving 
her account the “flesh, 
bone, and blood” such 
a great story deserves. 

In 1820 the Irish-born John England 
came to America to assume charge of 
the newly erected Diocese of Charleston, 
comprising North and South Carolina 
and Georgia. Here he found ample 
opportunity to exercise his great gifts 
of tongue and pen in the flaming anti- 
Catholicism which seared the South and 
in the racial jealousies which divided 
Catholics among themselves. 

In 1822, John England founded the 
first Catholic weekly, the United States 
Catholic Miscellany. Week after week, 
with much labor, courtesy, and patience 
he answered the dreadful calumnies 
leveled against the Church and her 
members. This paper, always in the 
red, nearly went under twice because 
Catholics, willing to accept its benefits, 
were unwilling to support it by their 
subscriptions. 

Despite his “corrupt” faith and his 
relentless battle against intolerance, 
John England was admired and loved 
by southern Protestants, who, recdg- 
nizing his great gifts, often asked him 
to occupy their pulpits. This he often 
did “in the full robes of his office,” 
lecturing and discoursing. 

The author, as many readers know, 
was a Protestant until her entry into 
the Catholic Church in 1934. Many 





D. F. Grant 





of her forbears were from the region 
of which she writes. It is with under. 
standing, then, that she traces the 
causes of the hatred accorded Catholics, 
particularly Irish Catholics, the root of 
which was propaganda pumped in from 
the Mother Country (England) and 
the banning of books seeking to refute 
calumnies. 

Mrs. Grant is thoroughly at home 
in a favorite subject, American history, 
and her new book will delight readers, 
even as her earlier books have done, 


ANN CYR 
DE LA SALLE 
By W. J. Battersby. 236 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 


“The purpose of this work is to give 
an account of St. John Baptist de La 
Salle as an educationist. This is not 
the ‘Life of a Saint’ in the usual 
sense,” explains the author in his In- 
troduction; and he adheres strictly to 
that course of treatment. With such a 
reservation in mind, then, the reader 
need expect no further apology for 
what the author has __ intentionally 
omitted: an analysis of the Saint in his 
spiritual aspect. Indeed, a second book 
is already being planned to satisfy this 
need. 

What is most remarkable about the 
present investigation is the biographer’s 
unpretentious arrangement of scholarly 
data. Though generously annotated, 
the material steers free of pedantry. 
Here the founder of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, in his life dedi- 
cation to educating the poor, becomes 
an increasingly brilliant figure, one 
whose seventeenth-century foundations 
for the underprivileged, erected on 
soundness and thoughtful consideration, 
were to survive the scourges of petti- 
ness, the displeasure of his fellow 
priests, and the conflict of his times. 

Born of a distinguished 
reared in wealth, and ordained to the 
priesthood as a canon of Rheims, De La 
Salle would have attained the inevitable 
Church honors of his station had he 
not submitted his vocation completely 
to the will of God. Through his instiga- 
tion a new educational era was to dawn: 
advocating a practical curriculum of 
study and the use of the revolutionary 
“Simultaneous Method” of teaching, he 
wrote for his followers an explicit guide 
encompassing all phases in the ideal re- 
lationship between master and student, 
“The Conduct of Schools.” So opera- 
tive was his “Conduct” that its tenets 
were adaptable for generations to come. 

Educators, of course, will find De la 
Salle, the man, a model of administrative 
inspiration. And if Mr. Battersby’s com- 
panion volume is as thorough in_ its 
higher sphere, he will be responsible 
for a successfully rounded examination. 

RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 





Our Lady In Our Life 
By M. V. Bernadot, O.P. 
Trans. by Prof. Mary Ryan 


Pere Bernadot has given an arrestingly 
beautiful study of the place of Mary in 
our life. The theme of his work is her 
profound maternal love for the sons of 


$2.75 


Talks for the Month of May 
By J. A. F. Nutt 


Thirty-two short talks on Our Lady, 
giving in orderly fashion the great 
events in her life as made known in 
the Gospels, especially that of St. Luke. 

Paper $.90 Cloth $2.00 


Two In One Flesh 
By Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. 


New, startling and important work on 
sex and marriage, comprehensively 
treated according to Catholic teachiaz 
and practice. The work consists of three 
volumes : 

I. Introduction to Sex and a 


II. Mystery of Sex and Marriage, $3.50 
Ill. Practice of Sex and Marriage, $2.00 


3 volumes $7.50 


Communism and Christians 
Translated by J. F. Scanlan 


Timely essays on the most pressing con- 
flict of the day by six eminent authors: 
Mauriac, Daniel-Rops, Ducatillon, Marc, 
Berdyaev, and de Rougement. 

$2.50 


Two Ways of Life 
By F. Sherwood Taylor 


Dr. Taylor is a Christian and a scientist 
who maintains that science is not 
enough. His work is a scholarly survey 
of Christianity and materialism. 


The Interior Life 

Edited by Rev. Joseph Tissot 
A classic work of Ignatian asceticism 
by a nameless author, giving develop- 


ments and applications of the principles 
of the spiritual life. 
$2.75 








At your bookstore 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER MARYLAND 





YOU AND THOUSANDS LIKE 
YOU 

By Owen Francis Dudley 157 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 
The author of The 
Masterful Monk and 
other popular novels 
has directed his tal- 
ents toward the field 
of apologetics. His 
book is an open letter 
intended primarily for 
“the separated breth- 
ren” of his own coun- 
try, and, by application, an appeal to 
every sincere-minded believer outside 
the Catholic Church. There is a gen- 
eral absence here of what we might 
call “the controversial tone.” Instead, 
Father Dudley warmly and most re- 
assuringly invites his reader to travel 
with him on the road of the true faith 
which leads to God. 

This pilgrimage with the reader af- 
fords the author a clever opportunity 
to explain in simple, but highly per- 
sonal terms, the basic realities of the 
Catholic religion. After a severe indict- 
ment of those modern, godless, and 
materialistic forces which have reduced 
our world to the present chaotic state 
it suffers, Father Dudley makes his 
journey through the regions of faith. 
There he explores for the reader such 
truths as God's existence and the soul's 
reality; Christ’s divinity and Mary's 
motherhood; the four marks of the 
Church; Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory. 
A moving description of “good faith 
and bad faith” prepares the way for 
a consideration of the sacraments of 
the Holy Eucharist and Penance. 

The journey is concluded with a 
suggestion of preparative regard for 
martyrdom, should it come, and a per- 
sonal request that the reader sometime 
enter a Catholic Church to pray to 
the Christ of the Tabernacle. Because 
of the author's distinctive approach 
and, at times, almost tender regard for 
the sensibilities of his prospective con- 
verts, this book is destined to remove 
no little prejudice and to accomplish 
much good. 





O. F. Dudley 


NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 


WE, OF THE AMERICAS 

By Carlos Davila. 264 pages. 

Ziff-Davis Co. $3.50 
In this supremely quotable book, Chile's 
ex-President attacks what he considers 
the primary cause of manifold inter- 
national difficulties: America’s recent 
neglect of American principles and our 
neighbors to the south, while embroil- 
ing ourselves in Europe’s age-old 
hatreds with consequences that may 
prove fatal to the United States and 
to civilization. “. . . Instead of leading 
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the world to security and peace, we 





Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FICTION 


for Catholic writers 
1949 

Three fellowships in fiction 
are available to lay Catholic 
writers in 1949. Each fellow- 
ship amounts to $1800, pay- 
able in 12 monthly install- 
ments, $800 of which will be 
in the nature of an outright 
award, and $1000 an advance 
against royalties. The fellow- 
ships will be awarded on the 
basis of sample chapters 
and a complete synopsis of 
the proposed novel. The fin- 
ished manuscript must be in 
the hands of the publisher 
within one year after the 
granting of the fellowship. 
Write for complete informa- 
tion and application blank. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





























For the Month of Mary 


THE DRAMA OF THE 
ROSARY, by Isidore 
O’Brien, O.F.M. Material 
for meditation in appealing 
essays in a pocket-sized 
volume. 164 pp., $1.50 


THE SCHOOL OF MARY, 
by Rev. John A. Kane. A 
beautiful examination of 
the virtues, graces, actions, 
and words of our heavenly 
Mother. 266 pp., $2.25 


ELEVEN LADY LYRICS and 
Other Poems, by Fra 


Angelico Chavez. Lyrics in 
a wide variety of mood and 
tempo —a tribute to Mary 
Immaculate. 112 pp., $1.25 


OUR LADY GOES A-MAY- 
ING, by Mother Mary 
Paula Williamson, R.C. A 
delightfully illustrated story 
of three youngsters who 
keep the Mayday vigil. 70 
pp., $1.00 


Dept. 4-1148 


St. Anthony Guild Press 





PATERSON 3, N. J. 
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have been led by other continents from 
one emergency to another, from one 
bloody war to a more devastating one, 
from one feeble peace to a weaker 
peace. . . .” “It is within our lifetime 
that it has become bad taste to think, 
talk, and act American.” 

Developing his thesis that political 
salvation lies in a full partnership of 
the American peoples, Davila provides 
chapters of data welcome to Catholic 
writers and speakers, to all dedicated 
to the destruction of the Black Legend 
of Latin American backwardness that 
is at base anti-Catholic bigotry. Until 
about 1840 when anti-Church fanatics 
had completed their macabre fractional- 
ization of the once boundless Spanish 
Empire in the specious name of local 
independence, Latin America surpassed 
the United States in culture, commerce, 
industry, and exports. South American 
cities had paved streets two hundred 
years before any in this country, five 
thousand pleasure carriages rolled in 
Lima, Peru, in 1750 to a mere eighty- 
four in Philadelphia. Latin American 
exports to Europe were thirty times those 
of the British colonies. Universities and 
newspapers followed on the very heels 
of the Conquistadores and missionary 
friars. Indian slavery was abolished in 
1546; aborigines became professors, 
priests, learned in Latin, before John 
Smith met Pocahontas. 

JOHN E. KELLY 


A 
Catholie 


Dictionary 


Edited by 
Donald Attwater 


This is an entirely re- 
vised and reset edition of 
the famous Catholic Dic- 
tionary. References have 
been brought up to date 
and much important new 
material added. First pub- 
lished in 1931, this volume 
has become a_ standard 
work, and the present re- 
vision will make it even 
more significant and use- 
ful. Its definitions, drawn 
primarily from __present- 
day belief and teaching, 
are detailed and are given 
in clear, non-technical lan- 
guage. In addition, it con- 
tains a list of the Supreme 
Pontiffs with their dates, 
the General Calendar of 
the Catholic Church, a list 
of common ecclesiastical 
abbreviations, and a list of 
ecclesiastical titles with 
modes of address. This is 


an invaluable and up-to- 





THE TEACHING OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
TWO VOLUMES 

Edited by Canon George D. Smith, 

D.D. 1316 pages. The Macmillan 

Co. $12.50 
This is the famous Treasury of the 
Faith series which originally appeared 
in more than thirty pocket-sized vol- 
umes. Here it appears completely 
revised, to some extent rewritten, and 
presented in two handsome boxed 
volumes. 

These treatises on all the important 
elements of Catholic faith are not what 
would be called “popular” in the mod- 








ern sense. But it is precisely this 
date reference book, a non-popular quality about them which 
necessary item for the enables them to fit a slot which accom- 


library of any _ school, 
home, or church. $5.00 


modates too few expositions of Catholic 
doctrine. They are ideal quarry for 
anyone who is looking for a dignified 
and cogent presentation of doctrine for 
the boss, or the doctor, or the inquiring 
“intellectual” who is usually not for- 
tunate enough to possess enough philo- 
sophical science to permit him to read 
the masters. 

They are an excellent diet also for 
the cultured convert whose newly ac- 
quired Catholic palate is usually in- 
trigued by the splendor of the Faith. 
Also for study clubbers who have ad- 


at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 









vanced beyond the novice stage. Jy 
fact, they will satisfy almost an 
who wants to know all the Catholic 
teaching that can be acquired with. 
out the technical apparatus of the 
theologian. 

Those who have complained in the 
past that practically all doctrinal litera. 
ture is either written for the childish 
mentality or expressed in a repulsively 
catechetical form, will find here a state. 
ment of the Christian system gaited to 
the adult mind and executed with a 
businesslike and artistic touch. 

KEVIN SMITH 


FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB 


By P. M. S. Blackett. 244 pages. 
Whittlesey House. $3.50 
“ Professor — Blackett’s 





book is at once schol- 
arly and naive. It is 
scholarly because he 
brings to it the learn- 
, ing in atomic physic 
which was meritori- 
ously rewarded by the 
Nobel Prize. It is 
naive because _ the 
author is so palpably the victim of a 
pro-Russian bias. For example, he 
claims the whole course of the “cold 
war” began when the United States, 
indulging in some piously camouflaged 
“machtpolitik.” dropped the atomic 
bomb designedly just a few days before 
Russia’s entry into the Japanese war. 
This, claims Blackett, was motivated by 
the desire to keep Russia as much out 
of Asia as possible. 

Blackett believes that America and 
Britain are very unrealistic in viewing 
the prospect of atomic warfare with 
such hysterical alarm. But once again 
he is involved in a curious paradox. If 
the atomic bomb is not the weapon 
most Americans fear it is, then the 
urgency of his book, which is all too evi- 
dent 
somehow superfluous and the injustice 
of keeping the atomic secret from 
Russia is not the great international 
crime he makes ‘it out to be. The lady 
protesteth too much! In his discussion 
of the Baruch Plan, Blackett’s bias runs 
away with him. His whole discussion is 
based upon “the reasonable guess” 
(p. 150) that the membership of the 
Atomic Development Authority would 
be prejudicial to Russia's economic and 
national interests. 

This indeed is the immense and it 
credible naiveté of the book—the por- 
trait Mr. Blackett draws of Russia as 4 
martyr among the nations at a time 
when that single nation holds more 
than half the continent of Europe in 
the tight vise of absolute totalitarian- 
ism. And yet this book will influence 
the thinking of many Americans. 
EUGENE J. MOLLOY 
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Reminiscences 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


As editor of the monthly page “Woman to Woman” in The Sign, 
Katherine Burton has thousands of constant readers. Beginning 
with Sorrow Built a Bridge, her books have gone into many 
editions. Her wide audience will find here the intimate and 
courageous story of a woman who, having faced apparently insur- 
mountable personal and spiritual difficulties, has made for herself 
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a place as a popular and successful writer. Illustrated. 


On sale at your local bookstore 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 3 





- Other New Books 


YOU AND THOUSANDS 
LIKE YOU 


by Owen Francis Dudley 

A forthright and direct appeal to non- 

believers to embrace the Catholic Faith. 
$2.50 


DEVIL'S FOOD 


by Dorothy Fremont Grant 

A moving novel of modern youth, starring 
Betsy Lyman who wants to break from 
home and religious ties to lead her own 
life. $3.00 


A PROCESSION OF SAINTS 

by James Brodrick, S.J. 

Sketches of some early English and Irish 
saints by the brilliant and witty Jesuit 
historian. $3.00 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST 


by Dietrich von Hildebrand 

“A magnificent treatise by a distinguished 
philosopher on the pursuit of spiritual per- 
fection . . . Ranks as a major contribu- 
tion.”"—Msgr. Fulton Sheen. $4.50 
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LIFE OF CHRIST 
A Spiritual Conflict 


by Rev. Edward L. Murray 


...@ profound and inspiring study of 

Christ's heroic struggle: an inevitable 

consequence of the truly spiritual life. 
a MUST for all lovers of the Cross 


Price ... $2.50 


CATHOLIC CULTURAL CENTRE OF PITTSBURGH 
(publisher) 


134 Stanwix St. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


The Presence of Mary, by Francis 
Charmot, S.J. A book explaining clearly 
and simply Mary’s necessary role in the 
lay cpuuialans. Penetrating spiritual read- 
ing presenting Our Lady as authentic 
Queen and Teacher of Catholic Action. 


At Your Bookstore — $2.50 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
South Bend, indiana 
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ee A beautiful story 
of a modern 
St. Augustine .... 
one of the very few 
works of modern 
fiction that a man 
wants on his shelf, 
[— knowing that he 
will read it again.” 
---AMERICA 


I Loved 
Thee 


By ETHEL MANNIN 


The tremendously moving novel of 
a man who had everything the world 
could offer except a faith to sustain 
him in his own terrible tragedy— 
and of his spiritual regeneration. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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PEACE ofSOUL 


@ Here is the challenging new 
book that grapples with the most 
important problems .of any in- 
dividual today. How can modern 
man find peace in a world of 
nervous tension? Should we turn 
to psychoanalysis, or should we 
find our real peace through the 


@ Monsignor Sheen meets this 
issue in his new book, clearly de- 
fining the limits of psychoanal- 
ysis and the problems it leaves 
unsolved. Here is a guide which 
specifically answers these prob- 
lems and truly brings you Peace 
of Soul. At all bookstores $3.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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© For YOURSELF 


¢ For YOUR HOME 


¢ For YOUR GIFT 


Buy the Bost. of Bost Sollors 
The Holy Bible 


NEW CATHOLIC EDITION 





No. 610/22—Black linen cloth, red 
edges, title on backbone in gold, 
blanked design on cover......$3.60 





No. 610/50 — DELUXE EDITION, 
genuine leather, Mor. grain, gold 
edges, gold border inside covers, 
backbone stamped in gold, two 
color illustrations, deluxe paper, 
bookmark, boxed ..........$12.00 


No. 610/43-D—Black leather, flex- 
ible Divinity Circuit, gold stamped 
title on backbone and cover, two 
color illustrations, deluxe paper, 
bookmark, (not shown)......... $10.00 





No. 610/02-B—Black sim. leather, 
gold edges, gold stamped title, two 
color illustrations, bookmark.$7.50 


Imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


This New Catholic Edition is ac- 
claimed with great enthusiasm and 
recommended as one of the foremost 
Bible achievements of our age. 


Distinctive Features. . . 
of this Outstanding Edition 
DOUAY text of the Old Testament. 
Revised text of the New Testament. 
Colorful FAMILY RECORD PAGES. 


New approved English translation 
of the Book of Psalms. 


Large, EASY-TO-READ TYPE. 
New, full color BIBLICAL MAPS. 
Simplified Cross References. 
Two excellent READING GUIDES. 


SENSE PARAGRAPH arrangement 
for easier understanding. 


Plus Many Other Helps to Readers 
1460 Pages — Size: 5. x8 


THE SIGN - Dept. B - Union City, New Jersey 








THE PROBLEM DRINKER 
By Joseph Hirsh. 211 pages 
Duell, Sloan ~ Pearce. 00 

The cure of alcoholism, a study too 
neglected, has suffered almost as much 
from its friends as from its indifferen, 
enemies in the recent attempts to do 
battle with this, one of the major in. 
volvements of human life. Happily, 
Mr. Hirsh does not know everything 
about cverything, and therefore has 
written a book that claims the respec 
of any reader content to stay within 
the province which the author has se 
for himself. The “problem drinker” js 
here taken to be the compulsive drinker, 
not simply the person who by acts of 
overindulgence poses himself a prob 
lem for time and for after. His arrival 
at the state where he is no longer in 
control of his consumption of alcchol 
is not pontificated on. Sin or bodily 
predisposition, character defect, en 
vironmental factor, or a combination of 
any of the four may have brought him 
there. The fact is that he is there, and 
the part of the lover of God in man is 
to bring him back from the hell of his 
obsession. 

The author does not betray any 
mechanist or materialist theory of man, 
and is sufficiently at home with facts to 
indicate that religious conversion (called 
the virtue of penance among us) has ex- 
tricated many problem drinkers from 
their toils. This reviewer has been 
chilled to hear Catholics, even priests, 
proclaim the success of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous after the “failure” of the Church, 
as if the life of grace had been pursued 
with any of the same diligence within 
Christ's body as without. 

There are fair estimates of that group 
of happy extroverts, the AA’s, of the 
Yale Plan of Alcoholic Studies whose 
bent is chiefly sociological, and of the 
author’s own research organization. 
Occasionally, in exercising a small pen- 
chant for bubble-bursting, Mr. Hirsh is 
too much the man of distinction. That is 
to say, he distinguishes so well among 
multiple causes that the unsubtle may 
come away feeling that science has 
proved that the morning-after and life- 
time-after experience of the centuries 
has somehow been unfounded in an 
important detail. 

GEOFFREY A. STEVENS 





Reviewers “ 
ForTUNATA Cairi, M.A., teaches English 


at Mt. Saint Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 

ANNE Cyr is a free-lance writer residing 
in Vincentown, N. J. 

Hetene Iswoisky spent most of her life 
in France where she worked with Jacques 
Maritain and other members of the French 
Catholic social school. 

Currorp J. Lause, a newspaperman by 
profession and a poet by avocation, is a fre- 
quent contributor to Catholic periodicals 
and to the secular press. He is poetry editor 
of THe Sicn. 
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The Girl on the Via Flaminia by Alfred 

Hayes 
lucifer With a Book by John Horne 

Burns 
p> These writers came to prominence 
with novels concerning the war in Italy. 
Both at once achieved critical and 
popular success. Their further efforts 
have been awaited with curiosity. Of 
these second books, Mr. Hayes’ is much 
the better, although neither can be 
recommended generally. 

The Girl on the Via Flaminia is 
relatively short and swift-moving. Its 
time is six months after the liberation 
of Rome, when the first enthusiasm 
of the Romans for their American 
deliverers has cooled into criticism and 
in not a few cases, hatred. Disillu 
sonment is common to people and 
troops. 

Adele sells wine and scanty meals 
to soldiers and arranges meetings be- 
tween them and Italian girls. She rents 
aroom to an American named Robert 
for use by him and Lisa, who he 
says is his wife, although she is a total 
stranger. Robert, lonely and unhappy, 
wants a place and a woman of his own; 
Lisa is hungry, penniless, despondent. 
She loathes the pass to which she has 
come, to which her country has come. 
Adele’s son, a wounded veteran, is even 
more exercised over the shambles of 
the Allied occupation. He particularly 
tails at the women who sell themselves 
to the Americans. Suddenly a mischance 
rips away the fiction of Lisa’s married 
status. She is branded as a prostitute. 
Robert does not offer to marry her. 
Adele’s son furiously denounces her. 
Shattered, she runs away. 

This is a harshly limned segment of 
a world in moral ruin, a picture of 
bewildered and acutely suffering people 
which arouses both pity and disgust. 
There is no doubting the veracity of 
its portrayal of the lostness common 
to so many of our contemporaries, but 
the stark naturalism of both the thought 
and the writing makes it unsuitable 
for almost all readers. 

Lucifer With a Book is a scarifying 
satire on a pair of private schools for 
boys and girls. Founded by a wealthy 
Yankee who wanted to give youth a 
chance to get a sound, stimulating edu- 
tation, they have been absolutely con- 
trolled by a tyrannical charlatan whose 
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IC TION \ FOCUS 


by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


brisk benignity hides a narrow, barren 
mind while the ivy-mantied buildings 
hide a howling intellectual and moral 
chaos. Guy Hudson comes to teach at 
the boys’ school just as Betty Blanchard 
joins the faculty of the girls’ school. 
They are horrified by the hypocrisy and 
poisonous destructiveness of the insti- 
tutions, the despotism of the Head, the 
pettiness, servility, and corruption of 
the staffs, the anarchical existence of 
youngsters supposedly being freed and 
forwarded in mind and spirit. After a 
tempestuous year, during which Betty 
becomes Guy's mistress, they are 
charged. 

Mr. Burns at his best is here reminis- 
cent of the early Sinclair Lewis at his 
best. His ability to riddle obnoxious 
fakery is extraordinary, but his wrathi- 
ness sometimes spills over into yammer- 
ing. He has some brilliant ideas, and 
also some that are sophomoric. He in- 
cludes passages which cannot be de- 
scribed as anything but obscene in the 
extreme. 

(Harper. $2.50) 
(Harper. $3.50) 


dis- 


Descent Into Hell by Charles Williams 
> In many respects the present book 
is better than All Hallows’ Eve, Mr. 
Williams’ first book published here, al- 
though it makes more demands of the 
reader. The theme is that of the self- 
damnation inherent in utter, bleak self- 
ishness. If one closes the doors of his 
being to live to and for himself alone, 
already he has begun the descent into 
hell. Love of self is stultifying; for ful- 
fillment, it is required that one love 
God and his fellow men. This love of 
others is not one of emotion but of 
will. It involves our bearing one an- 
other’s burdens. Through it we make 
our way home to heaven. 

To set this theme forth in fiction, 
Mr. Williams has devised a fantasy 
(as he does in all his novels). He begins 
with a dull suburban community in 
England, but quickly begins to range 
beyond such limits, into the remote 
past, the near past, the future, the 
mystical. He commands the requisite 
skill for doing this difficult thing 
credibly. There is an inner logic to 
his imaginative inventions, a consis- 
tency and a force which seize and hold 
one’s attention. He graphically concre- 


tizes the abstract. He drives home his 
ideas with precision and impact. 
These ideas are, for the most part, 
thoroughly Christian. But I would say 
that it is the author’s tendency to by- 
pass or minimize Christ. His theology 
is eclectic; partly Christ’s, partly his 
own. And he gives the impression that, 
once one is on the right track, one 
inevitably, almost by self-propulsion, 
goes to the right destination. 
(Pellegrini and Cudahy. $2.75) 


Point of No Return by John P. Mar- 
quand 
> This is probably Mr. Marquand’s 
best novel, though one is not likely to 
think so as one pushes through the 
first few chapters introducing a young 
officer in a New York bank, forty-two- 
year-old Robert Gray. A vice-presidency 
in the bank is open, and Charles is 
one of two contenders for it. He is 
sent on business to the small town of 
Clyde, Massachusetts. Clyde is his birth- 
place, the place where he lived for some 
twenty-five years. Now he reviews that 
quarter of a century, and it is here that 
the excellence of the novel becomes 
apparent. Mr. Marquand gives us an 
extensive and incisive study of the in- 
grown community and a discerning and 
sympathetic treatment of the predica- 
ment of a youth not quite out of the 
top drawer, encumbered with an eccen- 
tric father, and blocked in his attempt 
to marry the girl he loves. Returning 
from Clyde, Charles realizes the remote- 
ness and the futility of that past in 
which he was so feelingly involved. As 
he faces the future, he is no less melan- 
choly. If he is not promoted, he is at 
the end of the road; if he is promoted, 
it means no more than beginning a 
new and more intense phase of the 
meaningless effort which he has been 
making all his life. He is at a dead-end. 
If there is such a thing as negative 
worth, that is Mr. Marquand’s specialty, 
and it has never been better displayed 
than here. By negative worth I mean 
the effectiveness of his depiction of the 
aridity of a life, however decent, in a 
merely secular frame of reference, with- 
out orientation to ultimate, transcen- 
dent reality. Mr. Marquand can convey 
this harrowingly, but he has nothing 
to suggest as an alternative. 
(Little, Brown. $3.50) 


And Then You Came by Ann Bridge 
> his is a departure from the author's 
last work in that it involves fantasy— 
fantasy, however, of a tamer and more 
commonplace sort than what one finds 
in Charles Williams’ novels. 

The scene is the highlands of Scot- 
land. To the home of Fanny Congreve 
there comes her niece, Nora. Nora is 
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an archaeologist, interested in the re 
mains of the Iron Age to be found jp 
the neighborhood. She is also interested 
in Jock MacNeil, heir to a n 
estate. There is talk of the legend tp 
the effect that the fabulously beautiful 
pre-Christian queen Deirdre once came 
to this coast with her handsome lover 
and his two handsome brothers. Nov, 
as Nora and the rest are busy at ex. 
cavating, a strange yacht brings to 
them a dazzlingly beautiful woman, her 
equally attractive fiance, and his two 
no less striking brothers. Jock becomes 
infatuated with the woman (who is, 
of course, Deirdre) and quarrels with 
her fiance. Odd things begin to happen 
(the work of Merlin, who has also 
turned up), climaxed by Jock’s death. 
The yacht, with its ghostly company, 
steals away and later is reported rammed 
and sunk. Somehow, for a few fateful 
days, the ancient past has been merged 
with the present, resulting in tragedy, 
Resulting also in a middling tedious 
book. Miss Bridge has been uncon 
scionably long in saying her meager 
say. Some of her devotees will un 
doubtedly find the work more than 
tolerable, but it will bring her no fresh 
prestige. 
(Macmillan. $3.50) 


Double Muscadine by Frances Gaither 
> The title refers to a bedspread pat- 
tern and is perhaps symbolic in a way 
not intended by the author: her novel 
is somewhat soporific. Laid in Missis 
sippi in the 1850's, it tells of the murder 
trial of a quadroon slave, Amelia, for 
a fatal poisoning at the McLean planta 
tion outside Athens. A fledgling lawyer, 
Syke Berry, fights tigerishly to save 
Amelia’s life. He wins an acquittal. But 
in the course of the trial the messiness 
behind the respectable facade of the 
McLean home has been exposed, and 
violent change has come to the house- 
hold. 

Kirk McLean, the master of the 
plantation, has had two wives and two 
quadroon mistresses. His second wife 
has been estranged from him by what 
she has discovered about him, and has 
turned for comfort to an old friend 
of his. But Harriet, the spinster sister 
of his first wife, has stood by him not 
merely out of an iron determination 
to keep up appearances, but also be- 
cause she has always been infatuated 
with him. When the trial is done, the 
first of the quadroons has committeed 
suicide, Harriet is dead of a stroke, 
and MacLean has killed his friend. 

The author seems never to have made 
up her mind as to just what the line of 
her story should be, just what focus 
she should give it. Inevitably, therefore, 
the prosaic narrative wanders and be- 
comes diffuse. 
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WHY THIS WASTE? 


[Continued from page 25] 


attacked religious schools, and a meet- 
ing at Belleville in 1868 declared that 
it wished its children to receive “an 
education entirely outside the religious 
conception.” By the time the Second 
Empire collapsed in 1870, the majority 
of the working class was belligerently 
anti-Catholic. In one generation the 
faith of the most dynamic section of 
the French population was lost to the 
Church. 

The purpose of this summary has 
not been to vaunt our superiority over 
our brothers in France. No group has 
done more than the French Catholics 
to repair the neglect of the past. Jou- 
haux had a case if he confined himself 
to memories; but he did an injustice to 
the heroic workers for the re-Christiani- 
ntion of France. We have nothing 
in America comparable to the Jocists, 
and could learn much from their 
methods; above all, we could learn from 
their experience that it is much easier 
to retain a social group in its allegiance 
to the Church than to recover it once 
it has abandoned religion. We have no 
journal as searching as Esprit, no social 
program as advanced as that of the 
French Dominicans, no apostolate as 
novel as the Mission de Paris. Many 
techniques of contemporary French 
Catholics could be adapted for our own 
use; much of their honest self-criticism 
would be helpful here; their zeal could 
inflame our. own. But the major lesson 
that must be drawn from the relation of 
the French Church with the working 
dass is a clear warning: it must not 
happen here. 

Will it? The record of our past gives 
ground for optimism. The Church in 
America has never identified herself 
with an unpopular political doctrine; 
nor has it merged its interests with a 
predatory capitalism. The wisdom of 
Cardinal Gibbons and the good sense 
of a thousand other religious leaders 
have rejected any attempt to divorce 
the Church from the trade union move- 
ment, which historically has been the 
instrument for the improvement of 
working-class conditions. The social en- 
tyclicals of the Popes have received 
relatively wide circulation. 

But it would be folly to rest on the 
past; in America, too, a single genera- 
tion could reverse the trend. The grow- 
ing material prosperity of the Church 
and the evolution of Catholics from 
the status of poor immigrants have 
given a new dimension to the problem. 
It would be well for all to ponder the 
history of France, lest some future 
American Jouhaux find occasion to de- 
liver the same tragic verdict on the 
glorious record of the Church in the 
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LEARN AT HOME—Ssimple as A-B-C—lessons consist 
of real selections, instead of tiresome exercises. Each 
easy lesson adds a new “‘piece’’ to your list. You read 


real notes, too—no “ ’’ or trick music. Method 
is so thorough that some of our 850,000 students are 
band and orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in print 
and pictures. First you are told what to do. Then a pic- 












a 
Sample. 
instrument. (5ist year.) 


U. S. Scheel of Music 
625 Brunswick Bidg., 
New Yerk 10, NM. Y. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 625 Brunswick Bidg., 


U. 8. 
New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me and Print and Picture 


Free Booklet 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 





Have you 
Instrument. ........-.++es0e Instrument?.......... ; 
NAMB. cccccccrccccceccesevccvccccccccseseesecccccs ‘ 
' (Please Print) + 
SMR ovine co ddecndiicseccccwssbideveestabenise H 
‘ ‘ 








Resurrection Rest Home 
FOR WOMEN 
Castieton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Open all year, ideal for rest, vacation and 
convalescent. Beautiful grounds, overlooking 
the Hudson. Daily Mass. 
SISTERS OF THE RESURRECTION 
Phone Castieton 4851 





VICTOR 
lon mn Bound MN fovré Fispectors 





Victor and 16mm films play an important part in 
effective church programs. Distinguished Victor picture 


brilliance, tone clarity and film protection can now be had 
for as low as $295.00. Select a Victor sound projector to fit your 
program. Write for complete information. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Viclor Aaiinalogry 


he 


A OIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. L@-20 Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
Mew York « Chicago + Distributors Throughout the World 





A Liberal Arts College for Women - - - 
Under the Administration of The Sisters of St. Joseph 
Accredited by the 


Association’ of American Universities 
The college ome the degrees of B.A., B.S., 


For information, 
and Mocdelghe "St. Paul 5, Mina. 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











couse SAINT TERESA “stat 


Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by 
York Board of Regents. Accredited 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Votandard courses leading to the de- 
grees Bachelor of Arts, ——— of Science, 
and Bachelor of Sci Nur 

ot Musie is maintained 


ence 
A standardized Conservatory 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 


New 
the 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for women 
in New Jersey and meets in full all standard | require- 
ments. Regular arts courses, b 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, music. 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 








LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “S=="¥.:™ 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School de- 
partments. Boys’ department for Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College, Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

College of Pharmacy. 

School of Business. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 5-AUGUST 12, 1949 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
City Hall Division 

School of Law. 

School of Business. 

School of Education. 

School of Adult Education. 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

School of Social Service. 
Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
Hall; Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy 
Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary’s Hall. 

Catalogues of Each Department Sent on 

Request 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL fer BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College Preparatory courses and Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Small classes. Supervised study 
Complete athletic program and facilities. Ac- 

credited. 
Address: Secretary. Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-323! 


AURSULINE ACADEMY 
iddietown, Orange County, N. Y. 
Chartered by New York State Regents 
High Schoo! Department 
BOARDERS AND DAY STUDENTS 
Courses: College Preparatory, General Academic, 
Secretarial 
Boarders for 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Grades 


DAY PUPILS, ALL GRADES . 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


—— 
Brentwood, Long New York 
School sow Gate, Elementary and High 
partments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 


versity. 








LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepare 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior R.O.T.¢ 
Reautiful 170 acre campus cm] all athletic facili- 
ties. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX 8, OAKDALE, L. I., N. Y. 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Country school for girls, beautifully located 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, 
guidance, social training, health care, individual 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
among the Ra Hills. Coll 
— Athletics, focieding “ 


Phone Tuxedo 230 


VINCENT 


Preparatory and 
i sports. Character 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
“CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees _ Liberal Arts, a Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus half hour 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


Address Secretary 











GOD—BALKAN DP. 
(Continued from Page 28) 

and solemnly give our attention to th 

following considerations: 

All of us Christians are in the sam. 
boat and assailed by the same tempeg, 
We can’t sneak out of the boat; we muy 
save it or all go down together. 

It behooves everyone of us to search 
his own conscience before God and be. 
fore Christ and cleanse his own soul of 
hypocrisy, selfishness, and bombast, | 
know of Christian clergymen who berate 
the “luxury of Balkan prelates,” yet they 
themselves receive salaries surpassing al. 
most every non-Communist Balkan ip. 
come, secular or ecclesiastical. Is that q 
Christian attitude? 

I know of a Christian clergyman who 
rages against the “political activity” of 
other churches yet surreptitiously sneaks 
a notorious politician into his pulpit to 
deliver a narrow partisan harangue, thus 
deceiving his own associates. Does that 
not bring shame upon the church? 

I know of Christians who almost daily 
excoriate “the hysteria” of other 
churches, yet rush to Yugoslavia at a 
dictator's expense, arrive on Monday, 
and on Wednesday meet the Communist 
press, which reports that they made 
exuberant statements about “complete 
religious freedom.” Is that Christlike? 

I know of Christian spokesmen who 
denounce other Christians for being % 
rash as to give an appraisal of a court 
sentence upon a Cardinal “without more 
careful study,” yet after a couple of days 
in Zagreb, spent wholly in the company 
of Communist agents, unhesitatingly 
gave unconditional approval to a Com 
munist sentence upon a Christian leader 
—Archbishop Stepinatz. Is such action 
the mark of a free Christian spirit? 

I know of Christians who unceasingly 
condemn other Christians for trying to 
influence the state and yet rush from 
conference to conference where they 
issue pontifical pronouncements de 
signed to influence the state on every 
sort of issue from atom bombs to school 
curricula. 

It seems as though we were often play- 
ing at Christianity, as though we were 
using the most sacred thing on earth for 
personal aggrandizement. And we do 
that in the face of the greatest threat 
to Christianity in a millennium! 

Churches which heroically take up the 
global challenge, prayerfully accept 
leadership, and unflinchingly face the 
atheistic, God-scorning attackers will win 
the confidence, love, and devotion of 
future generations. But those churches 
which whine, carp, wobble, attack other 
churches, and side with the oppressors 
will sink into oblivion. 

The testing time is here. Not all those 
who say “Lord, Lord” will survive the 
test. Rather those who follow spiritual 
guidance through every trial. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 2) 


companies purchased pistols, shotguns, rifles, 
machine guns, riot guns, ammunition, gas 
des, munition vests, and armored 
trucks. This material was used during the 
strikes to the tune of about twenty lives 
and the complete suppression of civil liber- 
ties. *.s . . 

I am in a position to cite many more in- 
stances where heads of large corporations in 
America “ganged up” on labor. Ordinarily, 
J am not in favor of raking up the coals 
of the past. Our goal now should be labor- 
management co-operation, and brooding 
over past wrongs is not conducive to the 
attainment of this goal. However, since Mr. 
Matthews indirectly asks for enlightenment, 
[had no other choice. 

Puitip E. Dosson, S.J. 


“Taft-Hartley Act’ 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In your March issue John C. O'Brien, in 
his article on “A New Truman,” refers to 
the “detested” Taft-Hartley Act. “Detested” 
is a strong word. It is used without qualifi- 
cation, and I must assume it pertains to the 
entire act. If I do not renew my subscrip- 
tion to THe SicN, it will be because you 
sponsor such thinking as is contained in 
that article. 

Henry F. MILLMANN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

As a long-time reader of your excellent 
magazine, I was somewhat surprised at your 
editorial in the November issue entitled 
“Taft-Hartley Fairytales.” Having been en- 
gaged in labor relations work, on the man- 
agement side of the table, for some fifteen 
years, I think the Taft-Hartley Act was 
overdue when passed. True, it is not per- 
fect, as what piece of legislation is? How- 
ever, to repeal this act and go back to the 
conditions existing before its passage would, 
to my mind, be just as tragic as it would 
be, to a union leader's mind, to revert to 
the conditions existing before the Wagner 
Act was passed. 

Tuomas J. Wricut 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


March Picture Stery 
Epirors or THE SIGN: 

You'll never know how wonderful I felt 
when I read “Where Children Teach the 
Teachers” in the March issue of Tue Sicn. 
I also. studied psychology and loved it. It's 
true that working with children is more fun 
than textbooks and very interesting too. 

(Mrs.) RoseMARY NOLAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


“I Like Married Life” 
Eptrors oF THE SIGN: 
May I speak a few words of praise about 
“I Like Married Life” by Lucile Hasley? 
Most things written about family life in 
Roman Catholic publications depict pallid 
Creatures, going about with their heads 
under their arms, seeking perfection and 
succeeding so well that they discourage the 





THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALSANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 
stresses character, health, spiritual and men- 


tal development. “Art, music, 
State chartered Accredited 


Grades first to twelfth 
Sisters of St. Dominic Newburgh 800 














OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affili- 
ated with the State University. Grades 4 
through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
maica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


School Session 10:10 a. m.—3:40 p.-m. 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 











GILMOUR ACADEMY 


GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 
A Resident and Day Preparatory 
Schoo! fo, Boys 
a. 


. ee —~ tomer 
@ J 
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Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


15 students; 


Classes limited to modern 

educational facilities. Fully accredited 

college preparatory course. Unique edu- 

cational, cultural, physical education end 

recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 

home atmosphere; 133-acre campus. 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 

Headmaster 








ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 

DISTINCTIVE --- ACCREDITED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE -- HIGH SCHOOL 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 
Address: The Reverend Mother 

Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics 


College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY” 











College of Mount 5 Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohie 


near Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Conducted by 3 by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS.. B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In r- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Procpectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohie 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. National and Regional 
Accreditation. 
Courses leading to the degrees: A. B.; B. S. in 
Home Economics; B. S. in Business; 'B. M.; Pre- 
Medical; Pre-legal; Teacher Training Courses. 
CATALOG AND VIEW BOOK 
ON REQUEST 
Address: 
REGISTRAR, IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
immaculata, Penna. 

Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 











Test of us. 


May, 1949 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Resident and Day College for Women 


Address Registrar 


Music, Home Economics 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women 
Incorporated under the laws of State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R 


Immaculate Heart Academy 
Fountain Springs, Ashland, Pa. 
A SELECT ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
For Catalogue, address Sister Secretary 














SCRA 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC S 00.808 FOR WOME 

Conducted by the Sist its the 
pat A Heart of 
degrees 


, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, 
Nursing, Social Service, Clinical Psychology. 8 1 
courses in Liturgical Music for Organists and Choir- 
Music and Art 


ast pervisor’s course 
istered for teacher's license by N. Y. Board of Re- 
Regi , Box 











Saint phen the-Woods 


> > ee © Eiri eequire, Sutural Enoweage 


and career axils. B.A aT, <The oes 
cpestous culpet, Tennis, 








Box 49 SAUNT MAR ~OF-THE-wooDs. 








and Social Service. 





SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 

Teacher Education. 

Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
eee Ee ee ee ee 








most religious orders. Write to 
j MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
705 Clymen Street 





Watertown, Wis. 











MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote Lg pt Sooctine. nursing and caring for 
the aged and the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Gantlenen team ho bean een Meir 
ranks are invited to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 


Bernherts P. O. Reading, Pa. 





The Little Sisters o of the Assumption 


the corporal works of mercy 

ong 9 EE al siem 

Young lady, yes, YOU who read this not 

you mot lille to fellow such = Cheiet-tiee miamane 
For 


REVEREND, MOTHER SUPERIOR 
lckon Ave. Philadelphia 4 


6611 Wissahickon 9, Pa. 





1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 
If theu wilt 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 5. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary 

-A cloistered, contemplative Community, the mem- 
bers of which are devoted to the perpetual recitation 
of the Most Holy Rosary. The Divine Office is also 
chanted chorally. Candidates between the ages of 
sixteen thirty may apply. 

For further information _— te: 
Reverend Mother Priores 


Dominican Sisters of the Sequten Rosary, 
South Enola (near Harrisburg), Penna. 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals at home and abroad, may write for 
information to Mother Prioress of the Mission- 
ary Benedictine Sisters, Immaculata Convent, 
Norfolk, Nebraska. 

















The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, do- 
mestic workers, teachers, nurses. Young women 
between the ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, 











intelligence, good character and generous 
feat’ axe qualiied 0 fill this need. If interested 
ly t 
ee REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Mi Sisters 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 


WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the 
teaching of . The unity enjoys the 
privilege of ual Ad 2 
active and contemplative life. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 

















THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 


OF OREGON 
invite generous young ladies between the ages of 
16 and 30 years to consecrate their lives to Christ's 
little ones by teaching or d ic work in parochia| 





shools and orphanages as well as home missions. | 


Write to: Rev. Mother Superior 
Beaverton, Oregon 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring tc devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 

estly invited to write to Reverend Mother 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, W. Y. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers; Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for information and Free Literature. 
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have read 
fr. Kenn 





According to most of our own Writen, 
we are the principal custodians of 
life in the Christian sense, but we need 
more stressing of the fun which is in i, 
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Free Sc cote consine associated with a life of 


of retirement from 
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Shepherd, labor for the rehabilitation of 
formation of the children 

welcome to some days 

rite to Mother 














After all, there is a balance in all jig. § ?™° ® 

sorrow and joy, grief and laughter. mention 
Mrs.) EvizaBetu J. La) 

New York, N. . +i. Maratho 

Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Thanks to Mrs. Hasley for writing tha  Eprrors 
deft, delicious story in the March issue of I like 
Tue Sicn. I had just finished the scru mendou: 
when I sat down to read it, and I was & of prais 
completely entertained that I didn’t notig & finished 
until much later that the children haq § oo Eve 
tracked most of the mud right back ino, § THe S! 
my clean floor. God's 

Mrs. J. P. Durkiy ; 
| Falls Church, Va. John Bi 
| Bangor, 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 
I have just read “I Like Married Life” 
| We learned that “a sacrament is an oy. Eorror: 
ward sign instituted by Christ to give Just 
grace.” If something instituted by Christ poem 
give grace doesn’t give us joy—deep joy, not Eyes 0 
necessarily pleasure—then I'm atraid were § Farley. 
| very shallow creatures. know | 
(Mrs.) MARGARET Rely sendin 
New York, N. Y. work 
| terest 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 
| As the editor of a national organ of de § Chica 
| votion to Saint Jude, I want to thank you 
| and Lucile Hasley for the big boost you no 
| doubt have given to devotion to Saint Jude Eprro 
| with “I Like Married Life.” It was a real It 
| pleasure to see this great article in your ducti 
| March issue. Assen 
Rev. Joun O'Brten, CMF. Card 
| The Voice of St. Jude prejt 
| Momence, Ill. mem 
| State 
Appreciation Unit 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: and 

Thanks for the two splendid articles- This 
“I Like Single Bliss” by Regina Sanders in § Mor 
the February issue and “I Like Married the 
Life” by Lucile Hasley in the March issue. rele 
Saints are to be found in both vocation. 
Hope some of the critics may remember 
there are two sides to all questions. Sen 

Henry J. Gordon 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Epi 
March Issue : 
Eprrors oF THe SIGN: oy 
I found Tue Sicn for March very interest- = 
ing from cover to cover. Your article on a 
“St. Joseph—the Pure of Heart” by Helen at 
Walker Homan was indeed very inspiring. tr 
(Miss) Berry McCann of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. e¢ 
D 


“The Big Fisherman” 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I have read Fr. Kennedy's review of The 
Big Fisherman in your December issue and t 
the recent criticism of that review in the 
March issue (page 72). I concur whole t 
heartedly with Fr. Kennedy in his classi- 
fication of the book as forbidden reading 
for Catholics. Not only does Mr. Douglas, 
the author of the novel, deliberately con- 
tradict the New Testament in dozens of 
places; he misinterprets texts linked with 
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Catholic dogma. Any Catholic who may 
have read the book and can still stigmatize 
fr, Kennedy's stand as “sheer bigotry” is 
to my mind, dangerously far removed iene 
a sure grasp on Catholic teaching, not to 
mention Sacred Scripture. 

(Rev.) Eric May, O.F.M. Cap. 
Marathon, Wisc. 


Book Reviews 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I like the format of your magazine tre- 
mendously. And let me give a special word 
of praise to the book reviewers. I just 
fnished a M.A. thesis for Boston College 

on Evelyn Waugh, and back issues of 
Tut SicN were more than helpful. 
God’s blessings on you and your work. 
BroTtHER Rupo.tpn, C.F.X. 
John Bapst High School 
Bangor, Maine 


| 


Sign Poetry 
Eorrors OF THE SIGN: 

Just a note to mention that I enjoyed the 
pom in your March issue entitled “The 
Eyes of the Lord Are on the Just” by Mary 
Farley. Miss Farley might be interested to 
know that I clipped this verse out and am 
sending it to a fine young colored boy at 
work who has recently expressed his in- 
terest in the Catholic Church. 

Atice Rees 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cardinal Mindszenty 
Eorrors OF THE SIGN: 

I have prepared a resolution for intro- 
duction in the Senate of the General 
Asembly of Pennsylvania, denouncing 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial as “reeking with 
prejudice and political machinations” and 
memorializing the President of the United 
States to instruct U. S. delegates to the 
United Nations to voice their objections to 
and abhorrence of this diabolical plot. 
This resolution was introduced by me on 
Monday, February 7, 1949, in the Senate of 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania and 
teferred to the Committee on Constitutional 
Changes and Federal Relations. 

IsRAEL STIFFEL 
Senate of Pennwivania 


Spain 

THE SiGn: 
Thank you for your enlightenment on the 
isue of Spain. Many of my fellow students 
and professors are afraid to investigate the 
tase of Spain, and 1 think that they are 
afraid that they might discover truths con- 
tary to their one-sided thinking. The issue 
of Spain since the Civil War shows that 
education for one-sidedness will never do. 
R. S. 


Evirors oF 


Denton, Texas 


War and the Bankers 
Epttors oF THe SIGN: 
“But as Catholics we know 
things worth fighting for, etc.” 
Don't be fooled by high finance and 
their Washington satellites when they seem 
to be concerned about the treatment of 
Christians in Europe. They are the same 


there are 


“The World s Most Beloved Painting” 





Now available to everyone in nine 
glorious colors on beautiful ten inch 
Chinaware plate. Bordered with deli- 
cate leaf-lace design in pure, 23- 
Karat Gold. In the center, in full 
color, is a faithful reproduction of Da 
Vinci’s painting, “THE LAST SUP- 
PER.” It is Christendom’s best-loved 
painting. ONLY $1.50 plus .50 pack- 
ing and postage. SEND NO MON- 
EY. Orders shipped promptly C.O.D. 


Joun Deat Company. Dept. $ 
124 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 

Please send me C.O.D.__-- _~-Last 
Supper Plates at only $1.50 plus 50c pack- 
ing and postage. Also send me____- 
wall plate hangers at 25c each. 





SSS ee _ 








MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For farther information write te 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.$S.T. 
Secred Heart Monastery, Pork Heights Avenue 
Phkesvilie, (Baitimore-8), Moryiand 








American bankers who loaned Germany 


May. 1949 











Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you 
can do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Rookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer 
and work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls 

We are interested in all young men who feel they have 
a vocation regardless of age or education. 


Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savior, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 





BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 
The Miner Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys whe feel 
themeeives called to serve God in the religious state. 
Seys whe heave ae & grammar scheolt or 
higher grades to: 
REV. FATHER, "RECTOR. 0.c.D. 
Inor _ of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O ubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys anable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 





F R A N C | 5 (C A Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 

Rev. Brother Superior 

St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











The Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of G God 


offer an opportunity to oaimia mericans desirous of 

consecrating themselves ighty God in the Re- 

ligious Life, to valuable service to the 

— and BE Sout this Religious Order = 
every form of Catholic Action. Particular 





may -- F obtained from . Patrick, 0.8.J.D., ps 
the Monastery of St. n of West Adams 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, California. in the East 
Rev. Coda, 0.8. i, Gi 

ter, Mass 











MARIANNHILL FATHERS 


Young men, desirous of dedicating their lives to the 
service of God and their fellow men in the mission- 
ary priesthood, are cordially invited to prepare them- 
selves for that sublime vocation under the banner 
of our Lady and 8t 
write to 


Anne. For further information 


Rector 
Brighton, 


Very Rev. Fr. 


St. Bernard's Seminary Michigan 


SACRED HEART SEMINARY 


for for Seveign 30 Missions conducted by the Sons of the 
Would you like to be a Priest or a 

Brother for foreign missions? We offer this oppor- 
tunity to boys of high school or college age, to more 
advanced students, to Seminarians and to Priests. 
No special studies required for lay brothers. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. For information write: Rector 
Sacred Meart Seminary, Forestville, Cincin- 


of 
nati 30, Ohio. 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Cite © Mas- 
ter snd int interested in Soeeding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by writi to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Eighth grace graduate: are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 

















The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities teaching in grammar 
schools, high schools. colleges, homes for underprivi- 
ieged boys, foreign missions; office work, trades, ete. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “Holy Cross Brothers. 


Address: 
BROTHER SILVAN, G86. 


St. Joseph Juniorate static, New Vork 








Benedictine Missionaries 


Young men and boys desiring to serve 
Christ as monks and missionary priests in 
the Order of St. Benedict are invited to 
write Accelerated Latin Course for older 
students. 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
Benedictine Mission Seminary 
St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N. J. 














men and boys of 


God as a Religious Nospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 





THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


7. Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 

all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 

MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
hers—sent upon request te any young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, “Glennondale,” Clayton, 


Mo. 
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PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 


Obtain for yourself Spiritual Benefits by joining the Society 
of Passionist Associates. It is a pleasant and profitable way 
for you to help the Passionist Missionaries carry on their 
works for God’s honor and glory, and the salvation of souls. 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day, and in 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day, and fifteen 
High Masses during the year; also special Masses and 
Prayers monthly and during the Octave of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are reeited daily in every Passionist Monas- 
tery for all our Living and Deceased Associates. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FOR EACH 
NAME ENROLLED, $1.00 
PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 





Help Yourself! Help Us! 





Enclosed is offering of $. Please enroll 









as a Passionist Associate. 


Enrolled by. 





C) Dead 
0) Living 









Street 








City or Town State 











(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 
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billions before the war and are now acti 
as our Secretary of National Defense, Unde, 
Secretary of the Army, and our Under S¢. 
retary of State. Quite a coincidence? The 
want their bonds put back on the usuy 
rolls. 


M. J. Garvey 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Crusade for Catholic Press 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

On December 7, 1948, the St. Thoma 
Council, No. 1347, Knights of Columby, 
Gary, Indiana, proposed and adopted , 
resolution to crusade against evil and jp. 
decent literature. To eliminate this type oj 
literature, the council promoted a_ positive 
campaign for decent literature with a Cath. 
olic Press exhibit and Propagation of the 
Faith contest for the parochial schools of 
Gary from February 20 to March 6, with 
the school procuring the most subscriptions 
for any Catholic periodical winning the 
contest. 

The school children, under the direction 
of the good Sisters, made this contest an 
overwhelming success by procuring over 
‘three thousand subscriptions to Catholic 
periodicals. 





STANLEY F. JONUSAS 
Chairman Catholic Activities 
Knights of Columbus 
St. Thomas Council No. 1347, 
Gary, Ind. 


Appeal for Old Signs 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The Saint Alphonsus Remailing Service 
would like to make a request of your mis- 
sion-minded readers. The Redemptoris 
seminarians have organized this service 
whereby they will send to any reader the 
name and address of a missionary priev 
who would be more than grateful to receive 
their copy of THe Sicn when they have 
finished reading it. 

Tue Sicn in particular has a great appeal 
to our fellow Americans who are not Catho- 
lics. Why not be an Apostle for just three 
cents a month—the cost of remailing? Send 
your name and address to: 

St. ALPHONSUs REMAILING SeRvIct 
Box 47, 
Esopus, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 

Will you kindly insert this notice in your 
next issue? Our lonely missionaries in Africa 
will sincerely appreciate your used copie 
of Tue Sicn. For particulars, send a post: 
card to Mary Ellen Doyle, Juniorate, Naza- 
reth, Ky. 

(Rev.) Grorce McCormack, $.M.A. 
Nazareth, Ky. 


Epitors or Tue SIGN: 

I shall be extremely grateful to yout 
readers, who will be generous enough to 
send me their old copies of Tue Siox 
and other Catholic publications. These 
will be of incalculable benefit to a youns 
Catholic organization here, devoted to the 
study, application, and diffusion of the 
teachings of Holy Mother the Church of 
various aspects of human life. 

Arncetus K. GpecBAj& 
Box 416, 





Lagos, Nigeria 
THE SIGN 
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THE PASSION OF JESUS CHRIST 
GIVE YOUNG FOLKS THIS REMINDER 


The Passion and Death of Jesus Christ is our salvation. 


The Passionist Missionaries want you to teach your 


children to know and love Christ Crucified. 


Give them a daily reminder. Let them wear this beauti- 
ful medal. A black enameled Passionist emblem impressed 
on a red enameled rose. A soldered link. tarnish resist- 
ant chain completes this beautiful gift. Order now for 


prompt mailing. 


PRICE 50 cents—No C.O.D. 


The Passionist Missionaries 


P.O. Box 41 Union City, N. J. 
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Passionist Perpetual 


Benefactors Society, 


is enrolled as a Perpetual Benejactor of the Passtonast Gongregatior 
following spiritual benefits 


WHILE LIVING: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Passionist Monastery on 


the undernamed feasts 


May Sed. Finding of the Hoty Crom 

Juty Teh. Mt pemes, Apencle 

Aug. 24h % Rorthatemew Apostle 
mh, Natevety of the BVM 

Sept. ist Se. Marthew, Apowrte 


Het, The Carcomcem of or Lord 
2nd. Feast of the Holy Naw ¢ of Jewns 
Bad. The Puritcetion of the BV M 
Feb 24h. SF. Morthiee Apostle 
May Ist. 88. Philip and James, Apostles 


after peatH: One Holy Mass offered every day 


entire Religious Community for our living and deceased Benefactors 


and shares mm the 


+ Requiem Mass offered and 
Office for the Dead recited by the entire Religious Community on the first day of 
every month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office for 
the Dead during the Octave oj All Souls. Special Prayers ave recited daily by the 














M 


ass Association 
BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 


fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited 
by the entire Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass 
of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the octave 


of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 


For each name enrolled 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEM 


(Ilusband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and 


$5.00 
BERSHIP 
$25.00 


mail the coupon to nearest Passionist Monastery. 





P. O. Box 41 


Union City, New Jersey 


For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi- 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed. 


| as a Passionist Benefactor Dead LC) Living 
| Te . PPE ERECTE CLIT CECT Te ee 
: OO re re ee ee er ere wey res 
| City or Town. ... 26-0... se eee cece ee 
| (Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 














SLEEP BRINGS PEACE 


China Suffers! This ragged, tired, hungry little boy sleeps in a doorway. 
He was left there by his mother while she begs food to alleviate pangs of 


starvation. Are you able to help the starving children of war-torn China? 


The Passionist Missions in China 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 





